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WHEN, on January 25th of this year, Mr. Aristide Briand and 
Mr. Paul Doumer, around the green table of the Quai d’Orsay, 
met for the first time, Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Curzon, they 
spoke rather sternly of the reparations due to France by Germany. 


“France,” they said, “will be obliged to spend this year 16 
billions and a half francs for the reconstruction of her devastated 
departments. According to the Treaty of Versailles these 16 
billions and a half should be paid by Germany. We are only 
advancing the money on behalf of Germany, just as last year we 
advanced 14 billion francs for the same purpose. . . . Now, 
there is no taxpayer in the world who would agree to bear such a 
weight every year in addition to all his other financial burdens, 
especially when this weight is incumbent upon a vanquished 
country. We are neither extremists nor utopists. We do not 
demand the impossible. We do not say, for example, that in 
1921 Germany will have to pay us those 16 and a half billions; 
but we do say that she must at least pay part of them. If 
Germany shows some good will and pays us in raw materials, in 
goods or in cash, 6 or 8 billions of francs, then all will be well. 
We shall acknowledge that effort of honesty and shall prove 
ourselves conciliatory towards further payments. But if, as in 
1920, Germany pays nothing, or offers to pay a ridiculously small 
sum, then, as there is no reason why France, creditor and victo- 
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rious, should become bankrupt, we shall have recourse to force 
and coercion.” 

This was very plain language. And it was not the first time 
that Mr. Lloyd George heard it spoken. In December 1920 
around the tea-table of Downing Street, Mr. Georges Leygues, 
then Prime Minister of France, had said the same things, ex- 
pressed in the very same words. No French Prime Minister 
can speak otherwise. It is the language of logic, of common 
sense, and of justice. 

But then a primordial question must be asked: Can Germany 
Pay? . . . Anold French proverb, dating from the time of 
the Middle Ages, says: “Where there is nothing, the king himself 
loses his rights.” Of course. It is perfectly evident that it 
would be of no avail to repeat daily: “Germany must pay,” if 
it were materially impossible for Germany to pay anything. 

Let us therefore see whether Germany can pay something and, 
in order to reply to our question: “Can Germany Pay?” let us 
not lend an ear to the statesmen who are mistaken once in every 
two cases, nor to the experts who are mistaken nine times out of 
ten. But let us consult the Germans themselves. They are 
the best qualified to help us to solve the problem. 

In the first place, there is the German budget for 1920-1921, 
just as it was presented at the Assembly of the Reich by the 
Minister of Finances, Dr. Wirth. What do we see there? We 
see that the budget contains very high military expenditures for 
the Army and Navy,—namely: for the ordinary budget 1 billion 
874 million marks; for the extraordinary budget 2 billions 450 
million marks, or a total of 4 billions 324 million marks. And this 
does not include the 600 million marks specially intended for the 
famous Sicherheitspolizei. . . . Well, for a ruined country, 
for a country pretending to be impoverished, it seems to us that 
those are very heavy expenses. Four billions 324 million marks 
is a heavy sum. And since Germany is spending it, she must 
certainly possess it. Could we not then say to her: “Please, 
spend a little less, and think a little more of your creditors. 
Instead of devoting 4 billions and a half in preparing another war, 
devote to it only 1 billion, and pay the other 8 billions and a half 
to the victims of the last war you made.” 
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Here again, in that same German budget, are quite extraor- 
dinary figures. They are those of the expenditure incurred for 
the fees of the officials of the Reich. These officials have in- 
creased in the most preposterous proportions, whereas the Reich 
has decreased in population and in territory. In 1914, before the 
war, there were in the Imperial administrations 5,500 employees; 
today there are 80,000. And these figures do not include the 
industrial exploitations of the State, such as Posts and Railroads. 
If we examine these exploitations we note the same prodigious 
inflation in them. In 1914, the Post and Telegraph Services 
employed 168,000 employees; today they number 420,000. 
Well, for a ruined country, supposed to be up against bankruptcy, 
this seems to be a great excess of officials and expenditures. 
Could one not ask Germany: “Why, since you are so poor, do 
you maintain so many officials? Why, since you complain of 
having so few railroad cars, have you so many railroad men? 
Why, since you speak of bankruptcy, do you not try to 
economize?” 

Here, likewise, in the German budget, is a chapter which gives 
food for reflection. It is the chapter concerning the budget of 
the Ministry of Labor. It amounts to the handsome sum of 
3,940 million marks. What an expenditure for a country which 
complains of not working! And on these 3,940 millions of marks, 
there is one billion of marks intended to favor the construction of 
living-houses. Now, note that the war has not destroyed one 
single German village, did not demolish a single German house, 
nor damage a single German house-roof. Therefore, we do not 
understand very well the haste that the Reich, who has fewer 
inhabitants than in 1914, can have to construct more houses. 
And it seems that one might say: “Pardon, but since you are so 
anxious to construct houses, then reconstruct those which you 
destroyed in France! Since you possess a billion marks to spend 
per annum in buildings, spend them in those departments of 
France where so many human beings, through your fault, are 
sleeping under cardboard roofs, and behind paper window-panes.” 

But there is not only the German budget; there is the German 
debt. This debt, let it be well noted, is entirely an exterior 
debt. The Germans, who have not yet paid a single cent to 
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their French, Belgian, American or English creditors, are paying 
regularly and honestly all they owe to their German creditors. 
In 1914, the interest of their national interior debt amounted to 
250 million marks. In 1920, this interest has risen to 12 and a 
half billion marks. There again, it seems that one could question 
whether Germany should first pay revenues to those of her 
subjects who aided her to make her war, or, whether she should 
first make good the disasters which her war has caused to in- 
nocent victims. 

And, finally, there is not only the German budget and the 
national German debt, there are also the budgets of the large 
industrial and commercial German companies. 

As I write these lines, I have before me the balance sheets of 
twenty-four of these companies, which rank amongst the most 
important. In all the countries of the world, the best barometer 
of an industrial concern is the dividend which it pays to its share- 
holders. When a company pays a large dividend, it means that 
its business is in a flourishing condition. Now, what do we see 
in the balance sheets of the twenty-four companies I mention? 
We see that every one of them, without exception, distributed, 
in 1920, dividends running from 15% minimum to 25 and even 
30%. 

More especially interesting is the balance sheet of the famous 
Krupp Company. For the first time in its existence, the Krupp 
Company has not manufactured war material, but has given itself 
up entirely to peace-time manufactures: ships, agricultural ma- 
chines, automobile motors, etc., and it does not appear to have 
suffered from this at all, since its balance sheet for 1920 shows a 
net profit of 78 millions 500,000 marks. The preceding fiscal 
year had left a loss of 36 millions of marks. . . . Well, fora 
ruined country, a country that claims to be in poverty, this appears 
to us to be an industry which is not doing badly. Seventy-eight 
and a half million marks of net profit, that is something! Could 
one not then say to these industries: “Since you realize such high 
profits, you shall hand over a part of them to pay the creditors 
of Germany. Seven or 8% is quite sufficient for your share- 
holders. The difference shall be paid into the till of reparations 
due to the victims of the last war.” 
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One could pursue this little exercise of figures indefinitely. 
Let us be satisfied, in conclusion, by quoting the two official 
German statistics, which were issued before Christmas. 

The first reveals that the consumption of champagne in Ger- 
many has risen from 6,000,000 bottles in 1914 to 10,000,000 
in 1920, which, at the low figure of 120 marks a bottle, works out 
at over one billion marks. The second is that during the 113 
racing days of the Berlin racing season of 1920, the totalizator 
turned over 440,000,000 marks; as compared with 200,000,000 
the previous season. 

And now let us conclude. 

At the beginning of these lines, I asked the question: ‘‘Can 
Germany Pay?” The reply leaves no doubt. Yes. Germany 
can pay, on condition that she be not allowed to make any 
camouflage in her budget; on condition that she be not permitted 
to spend 4 billions of marks for her Army and Navy; on condition 
that she be not allowed to increase tenfold the number of her 
officials and to double the number of her postmen and of her 
railroadmen; on condition that she be not allowed to spend 1 
billion marks on new constructions, on condition that she be not 
allowed to let her debts towards her own people pass before her 
debt to the unfortunate foreigners whom she has robbed, ruined, 
pillaged and murdered; on condition that the Krupp firm pays a 
part of its scandalous profits to the victims of the war; on condi- 
tion that the Germans drink less champagne, bet less at the races 
and work a little more. Yes, Germany can pay on condition that 
she be made to pay. 

It is not only in the interest of France alone that Germany 
should pay, it is in the interest of the whole world, because it is 
the interest of peace. If Germany pays for her war, she will 
prove once for all that it is not worth while to make war. 


STEPHANE LAUZANNE. 
Paris, France. 








JAPAN AND AMERICA 
TALES AND THE INTERPRETATION THEREOF 
BY JOHN COLE McKIM, M.A., B.D. 


One afternoon in late October, I was standing in the front 
entry-way of the mission residence, holding a baby and talking to 
a native woman. A startled look in her eyes caused me to turn 
quickly. A man was standing five or six feet from me in the 
doorway leading to the back passage raising a heavy stick for the 
apparent purpose of felling me from behind. His face wore one 
of those ludicrously stern grimaces with which the heroes of the 
Oriental stage are wont to terrify their enemies. He was not 
noticeably drunk. 

His pause at my sudden turn gave me time to hand the baby to 
the woman and take my own stick from the hatrack nearby; 
whereupon the fellow lowered his cudgel and, taking from his 
kimono a greasy pamphlet, pretended that he had entered (by 
the back door) for the purpose of offering it for sale. A glance at 
the pamphlet as I escorted him to a side gate showed me the ideo- 
graphs Bei-Koku (America). 

Having put the man out of the side gate and closed it after 
him, I returned through the house, and after a few moments went 
out through my front gate upon an errand. This gate is perhaps 
forty feet from the side gate and fronts upon the same street 
(Americans would probably think of it as an alley). The road- 
way was blocked by a crowd of perhaps a hundred people, mostly 
men and boys, and the man whom I had just ejected was making 
them a grandiloquent speech which turned to violent shrieking 
and gesticulation when he caught sight of me. I made out such 
words as Bei-Koku (America) and Tantei (Spy). Thecrowd, which 
was composed mainly of neighbors who had seen me come and go 
among them for nearly seven years, was amused but not excited, 
and readily made room for me to pass along the street upon my 
errand, 
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After I had walked some yards, a warning shout caused me to 
turn about. The ruffian had rushed in through the gate which I 
had just left. No one in the crowd made any effort to stop him 
but neither was there any attempt to block the lane which they 
had opened for my passage and through which I hurried back. 

Before I could come up with the man (a stranger in the neigh- 
borhood), he had rushed through the house, terrified with his 
cudgel two octogenarian women who had found shelter with me 
when ejected by their landlord, seized a loaf of bread as he passed 
through the kitchen, and returned to his heroics outside the side 
gate. The man-servant who tried to interfere with him would 
have been roughly handled had I not intervened. This inter- 
vention brought another stream of invective from the fellow, who 
drew a noosed cord from his sleeve (a threat of strangulation). 
I closed and barred the side gate, did the same to the front gate 
(it is a peculiarity of the ordinary Japanese gate that it can be 
fastened only from the inside) and then sent the man by a back 
gate (opening on another “street’’) to the police box nearby. 

Warned by some one in the crowd of the approach of the police, 
the man left a bicycle upon which he had been riding and made off 
down the alley. In a few moments two policemen, both well 
known and friendly to me, arrived on the scene. One remained 
to take my statement and to keep an eye on the bicycle while the 
other made after the thief. 

They caught the man without much difficulty, slapped his face, 
took the bicycle saying that they would keep it over night as a 
punishment, and, writing down his address,—a nearby village,— 
told him to call in the morning for his bicycle. I got back my 
bread, also, after it had reposed for some time in the man’s bosom. 

I asked the police what they intended to do. They said that 
this would depend upon whether or not the bicycle were a stolen 
one. So far as his intrusion and misconduct upon the mission 
premises was concerned, he had already had his face slapped for 
that; and although he had taken the bread, still the police did not 
think theft his motive in entering the house. Neither did I. 
But, I urged, was not such conduct a public menace? Might he 
not repeat the performance? The policeman said that he would 
keep an eye on my house for the next few days. I did not mean 
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my house in particular, I told him, knowing by this time perfectly 
well what was in the officer’s mind but wondering what he would 
say. He said: “O so dessu ka?’’, which may be freely rendered: 
“Oh, really?” Later, talking it over with a friend, we decided 
that it would be unwise to press the matter further. Spectators 
and police had been, on the whole, inclined to take my side if any. 
This, we agreed, was very gratifying. 

I relate this trivial incident in some detail because it not only 
illustrates the extent to which the seeds of suspicion against Amer- 
icans are sown in Japan (an American stranger would almost 
certainly not have had the crowd even mildly on his side) but also 
because it shows the fallacy involved in the statement that un- 
friendly utterances emanate from irresponsible sources on both 
sides of the Pacific. 

Imagine a Japanese, living on an income derived from sources 
in his own country, in an American town of corresponding size 
and importance,—say Binghamton, N. Y. Let us suppose that he 
has lived on the same street for seven years, well and favorably 
known to his neighbors. His house is entered by a rough from a 
neighboring village who makes as if to assault him from behind 
with a possibly deadly weapon, terrifies aged Americans to whom 
the Japanese has given shelter, defends his conduct to a crowd of 
neighbors (some of whom have reason to regard themselves as 
beneficiaries of the foreigner) by an address on international poli- 
tics, and is finally dismissed with a box on the ear by the police. 
To complete the analogy we must suppose that genuinely friendly 
Americans advise the Japanese resident that to make a formal 
complaint would antagonize the local sentiment now mildly 
sympathetic toward the aggrieved foreigner. 

The Japanese people at home are gentle, kindly and industri- 
ous. Mutatis mutandis their domestic morals compare well with 
those of some western lands. They are not to be judged by the 
riffraff who flock to foreign ports, the adventurers who make life 
a burden to Koreans, Manchurians or Siberians, or even by the 
powerful minority of militarists who, whatever the nominal forms 
of government, still seem to exercise a governing though diminish- 
ing influence in all matters, especially those relating to taxation 
and foreign relations, which affect their special interests. 
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The common people of Japan (especially the country people) 
are, on the whole, naive, lovable and generous. People who at 
home are not fretted by children, are almost certain to fall in love 
with these children of the soil of Dat Nippon. ‘The Japanese,” 
wrote St. Francis Xavier, “are the delight of my heart.’ It is 
impossible that they should have this warm generosity of child- 
hood without something of its violences as well. And the vio- 
lence of childhood, when exercised with the strength of an adult, 
is not a laughing matter. Its appearance may (like the incident 
above narrated) suggest opera bouffe. But it may easily develop 
serious consequences. These consequences we would fain avert 
without injury to the child, who does not cease to be lovable be- 
cause strong beyond his years. They are best averted when the 
adult is stronger still but obviously kindly. For the child will 
grow up some time and nothing will have been gained if he arrive 
at man’s estate nursing a sense of genuine grievance. It is 
fortunate indeed if the supposed grievances have little or no foun- 
dation of fact but are demonstrably the result of malicious misin- 
formation. 

I would not press this analogy too closely. Childish is not a 
complimentary adjective nor one which could be justly applied 
to the Japanese people as a whole. If the bulk of the country 
people display something of the limitations of childhood, this is 
more than offset by simple charm of the sort that opens the gates 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. Only, unfortunately, it behooves us 
to consider, in this article, the limitations. 

It has become a sort of fashion with certain people to utter 
vicarious confessions whereby they may claim all the credit 
which accrues to penitence and humility, without incurring the 
opprobrium which attaches itself to honest and straightforward 
sinners. “‘The church must with shame confess .’ resolve 
gatherings of Christians (generally informal), and expect to be 
hailed as at once humble, frank, courageous and blameless. As 
for the reputation of the Church, that may take care of itself. 

Similar utterances are somewhat in vogue with a few Ameri- 
cans in foreign residence. But true confession is never exculpa- 
tory, and this unctuous donning of the garb of penitence in order 
to disassociate oneself from the sins one wishes to impute to others 
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is quintessential hypocrisy, as damaging to all but selfish interest 
as honest denunciation may, at times, prove invigorating. 

Writing for an American magazine words primarily intended 
for American eyes, I have no hesitation in saying that a great 
deal, not so much of what has been done as of what has been 
said, in and about California and its immigration problems, is 
calculated to invite the merited disapproval of judicious observers 
whether American or foreign. Especially is it true that objec- 
tions to a foreign race on the alleged ground of the superior viril- 
ity, fecundity, and industry of that race earn for those who raise 
them a just contempt. For they imply not only that their own 
countrymen or country women (in the California matter it is 
largely a case of the latter) are inferior on some or all of these 
points, but that this inferiority is so far inherent as to admit of no 
future improvement. 

But when all this has been admitted, the fact remains that 
anti-American sentiment in Japan gains its strength far more 
from propaganda carried on within the Empire than from any 
misdeeds of sections of the American people. If the immigration 
problem were the real cause of this irritation it would be equally, 
or to a greater extent, directed against the British Empire because 
of conditions in Australia and Canada where Japanese are exclu- 
ded from vastly greater and more sparsely settled areas than is the 
case in any part of the United States. 

This alone is enough to show that the anti-American propa- 
ganda is not based merely upon Californian discrimination 
against Japanese immigrants, but suggests either a special ani- 
mosity against our country or else a settled intention to deal 
piecemeal with the countries bordering on the Pacific. Aggres- 
sion in Siberia and Manchuria (which has been greatly facilitated 
by the existence of the Anglo-Japanese alliance) seems to suggest 
the pursuit of a divisive policy directed against those who may be 
expected to object to such procedure;—a policy as much in keep- 
ing with Chinese diplomatic tradition as it serves the purposes 
of militarist strategy. The combination is dangerous. In old 
China the policy itself, without the militarism, was employed with 
a skill which often evoked the admiration of the very peoples 
whose encroachments upon Chinese territory were checked by it. 
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If those who wish to excite (and have measurably succeeded in 
exciting) Japanese animosity against America had a valid and 
obvious grievance it is not likely that they would risk resort to 
distortion of fact and invention of falsehood. Yet this is what 
is done, not merely by a section of journalists corresponding to 
our “yellow” press, but by or through the greater part of the 
newspaper world. For example: 

(1) When the recently enacted California land legislation was 
first proposed, the cabled accounts published in practically all 
of the papers appear to have omitted all mention of the saving 
clauses whereby it was made clear that no rights guaranteed by 
treaty were to be infringed upon. It was only after the cabled 
news had been current for some weeks that the mails brought 
the full text which was, I think, first published in The Japan 
Advertiser, a paper owned by an American, edited by a 
Scot, and published in the English language primarily for the 
benefit of the English-speaking public of Tokyo and Yokohama. 
This paper deserves high praise for its services to the cause of 
sound journalism and international comity. 

(2) Three charges of espionage directed against officials in the 
diplomatic and consular services of the United States are recent 
examples of a recurrent evil. 

(a) The papers published reports alleging that the military 
attaché of the United States’ Embassy in Tokyo had been making 
improper attempts to secure Japanese military maps. This 
could easily have been corrected by an official statement of Jap- 
anese military men who knew the facts, but, so far as I know, the 
first clear refutation was contained in letters made public by our 
own Department of State. In point of fact, a Japanese who 
had accompanied the troops to Siberia as civil engineer had 
obtained possession of some military maps, originally Russian 
(not Japanese) property and, taking them to the embassy, of- 
fered them for sale and left them for examination. He was 
notified to call for them as they were not wanted at the embassy, 
but, before he could do so, was apprehended by the Japanese 
authorities. 

(b) In the fall of 1920, the papers generally published a report 
accusing the naval attaché of our Embassy of espionage at a 
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naval station. In point of fact, the attaché had been making a 
customary tour of inspection at the invitation of the authorities 
and under the escort of Japanese naval officers. A curious fact 
in this connection is that the report had a prominent place in the 
news columns of one paper which was at that time publishing a 
series of editorial articles in the interest of friendship with 
America. The honor of the Japanese officials concerned obvi- 
ously required the official correction which was, in a few days, 
forthcoming. 

(c) A Japanese sergeant major (according to the Yomiuri 
newspaper of Nov. 14) had been for some time in treaty with the 
American consul at Taihoku, Formosa, for the sale of secret maps 
and plans of fortifications, but, when returning from a secret visit 
to the Consulate, was apprehended by the gendarmes “‘ who had 
posted a cordon in advance.” 

The facts as given out by the American Embassy are that last 
April a Japanese called on Mr. H. B. Hitchcock, then American 
Consul at Taihoku and offered to sell him secret maps and plans. 
Mr. Hitchcock refused to discuss the matter or to have anything 
to do with the man. In October Mr. Hitchcock returned to the 
United States and Mr. Dooman was appointed to the Consulate. 
He had been but a few weeks at the post when he was visited by a 
Japanese who made the same proposal. Mr. Dooman asked the 
man to wait and at once telephoned to the police to inform them 
that a man offering to sell maps of the fortifications was in his 
office. Gendarmes were dispatched and as the man left the Con- 
sulate he was arrested. 

The Japan Advertiser (Nov. 16) to whom the statement just 
cited was given, makes the following comment: 

It is unfortunately characteristic of the Japanese press that the siory 
reaches their readers as a typical “scheme of treason” in which American offi- 
cials are represented as having dealings with traitors. In reality, as the facts 


show, the Japanese military authorities are indebted to the American Consul 
for the prompt information which enabled them to arrest the suspected culprit. 


It really does seem as though those responsible for the dissem- 
ination of such reports were trading upon the fact that a lie is 


hard to catch up with. 
It is coming to be more and more plain that the militarists are 
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violently anti-American and incidentally anti-Christian. Reports 
from Korea alone are enough to suggest this. I suppose that the 
average Japanese now believes, or is inclined to believe from the 
inspired reports that he constantly sees in the papers, that Amer- 
ican missionaries are largely responsible for the Korean risings 
and for anti-Japanese sentiment in China. A Kokusai (press 
service) dispatch dated Seoul, Nov. 17 and translated in the 
Japan Advertiser (Nov. 18, p. 5, col. 4) states that a certain 
missionary is suspected of anti-Japanese sentiment. The sus- 
picion is grounded, we are naively informed, upon the fact that 
“the Japanese burnt his schools and shot his pupils to death 
for alleged misdemeanors against the Japanese. The Japanese 
are watching this missionary with particular care.” 

The three espionage reports all published in 1920 are in- 
teresting and the two involving offers for sale of secret maps 
are especially significant and typical. Whether cases of genu- 
ine treason or not, it is significant that, in all instances, it was 
American officials who were selected to be the recipients of these 
advances. 

What the American public apparently does not realize is that 
the masses of the Japanese people, kindly and peaceloving as they 
are, sincerely think or are coming to think that their preservation 
as a nation may necessitate war against the United States; and 
although it may well be that the leaders desire armaments rather 
than war, the only state of mind in which the heavily over-taxed 
Japanese will continue to vote supplies for a large army is preg- 
nant with the gravest possibilities of danger. 

The effect that this propaganda is likely to have upon unin- 
formed American opinion is not likely to lessen the danger. Edu- 
cated Americans (as is natural) are much less intimately acquain- 
ted with conditions in Japan than Japanese of a corresponding 
class are en rapport with European and American circumstances. 
Even those Americans who have travelled in the Far East seldom 
realize the vast difference in degree of modernization as between 
Tokyo and the great ports on the one hand and large districts of 
the interior on the other, where those villagers who can read are 
seldom beyond the “if you see it in the paper it’s so” stage of 
development. The last thing that Americans would desire, could 
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they but see them, is a war which would bring untold misery to 
these kindly people. 

But since most Americans can take only an exterior view of 
Japan, the impression gains ground that the Japanese as a whole 
are assuming a deliberately threatening attitude toward us. This, 
as the Philadelphia Public Ledger recently remarked, is not the 
most likely way of securing concessions from the United States. 

Most Japanese probably think that a duel between the two 
countries would result in a victory for Japan. Many of them 
think of Americans and Europeans generally as a rather effeminate 
race, incapable of enduring hardship, whose men are lovers of 
luxury and whose women shirk child-bearing. They are con- 
vinced that we are making a ruthless use of the power of money 
and they have no anxiety as to the outcome of a contest between 
American gold and Japanese valor. 

But it is not likely that informed military men are under any 
such illusion of victory. No doubt they would risk war rather 
than give up their armaments, but the general sense of danger is 
worth more to them than war itself would be. If they came to 
believe war a necessity, they would, of course seek allies. A duel 
would quickly end were the United States to achieve a signal 
naval victory or to force the Japanese navy to remain in its home 
ports leaving its overseas commerce unprotected. This would 
mean the immediate loss to Japan of all her gains in China and 
might involve the loss of Korea as well. Every day’s delay in 
suing for peace would hasten the approach of utter economic 
collapse and starvation. Considering the present relative 
strength of the two navies, such a decisive victory or such effec- 
tive “bottling” is a probability to be reckoned with in the event 
of a duel. 

American policy then, should follow three main streams: 

(1) Everything possible should be done to bring home to the 
Japanese people the relatively unaggressive and peaceable charac- 
ter of our intentions and policy. Such unofficial visits as that of 
Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip are of immense service. Americans 
should be grateful, also, for the object lesson afforded the Japa- 
nese and other Far Eastern peoples by the lives among them of 
European and American missionaries of Christianity. Many 
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Japanese, especially, of course, those possessing vested interests 
in Buddhism, oppose and resent the presence of the Christian 
priests and religious women. But their life and conversation, 
year in and year out, go further than any other one factor toward 
giving the lie to the lurid generalizations about the white races 
which form part of the anti-American and anti-foreign propa- 
ganda. Residents in foreign trading communities in the Far 
East often voice a not always unintelligible antagonism and 
irritation against the missionary, but there can be little doubt 
that these merchants profit greatly by the respect won for their 
race rather by the missionaries than by themselves. 

(2) Everything should be done to confirm militarists in the 
opinion (which they doubtless already entertain) that a duel 
between Japan and the United States would probably bring dis- 
aster upon them. With the growth of this conviction, the anti- 
American propaganda would be dropped as unprofitable. 

(3) Anglo-American friendship should be the key-note of Amer- 
ican policy. The Japanese inspired press gives an amazing 
amount of space to all news suggesting the growth of friction be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. Every English- 
speaking people in the world should feel moved by both sentiment 
and interest to remove all outstanding causes of friction as be- 
tween these peoples and to enter upon such a special understand- 
ing (call it arbitration treaty, league, or ‘association of nations’) 
as will make armed conflict between such peoples impossible. 
“War is unthinkable” has always been a dangerous bit of senti- 
mentality. After the events of the past five years nothing is more 
thinkable than war. But if an association of peoples akin in 
blood and tongue cannot prevent war among those peoples, then 
leagues which essay a larger content are merely grandiose. If, 
on the other hand, the attempt within this limited field should 
prove, as it ought and must, a success, we shall have the nucleus 
of a valid world association. 

If the American people will set themselves to develop a foreign 
policy following the lines just suggested, war in the Far East will 
be rendered extremely improbable. 


Joun Cote McKim. 
Tokyo, Japan. 





COMMERCIAL AERONAUTICS 
BY LT. CLIFFORD ALBION TINKER, U. S. N. R. F. 


Ir is said that the man who invented spectacles was imprisoned 
for daring to improve on the eyesight that God had given us. 
Thus far no one has been imprisoned for saying that flying at 
one hundred miles an hour is already commercially practicable, 
although most bankers in this country have maintained a deter- 
mined skepticism as to the fact. That attitude has retarded 
the development of commercial aeronautics so that today it is 
in its infancy, and, in the opinion of some, will never reach the 
convincingly practical stage until divorced from military con- 
siderations. 

Yet commercial aeronautics is here, or hereabout, even if the 
bankers, as a class, will not see it. Perhaps those charged with 
the responsibility of obtaining these bankers’ practical support 
have not studied sufficiently the bankers’ side of the case. 

An aviator flying over Washington’s tomb on Memorial Day, 
dropping forget-me-nots, expresses a beautiful sentiment, and in- 
cidentally establishes his ability to fly; but he does not interest the 
financier. Notin the way required. Nodividends appear in such 
an undertaking. Nor is it enough that the banker shall himself 
have taken a flight over his golf course, or down to the beach. 

Again, the banker motors for a week-end in the country. He 
learns that eight young men in the small town which he visits 
were aviators during the War. Of these, one was shot down by 
the enemy, four are home again; and he inquires: 

“What of the other three?” 

“Oh, they fell, and were killed.” 

This reply does not make less dormant his enthusiasm for 
commercial aeronautics. 

We are too close to the War to forget the long list of fatal acci- 
dents, though the rush of getting ready necessarily produced 
some defective equipment, and the training of more than 18,000 
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aviators in eighteen months was bound to result in numerous 
casualties. The process was expensive in lives as well as money. 
The same number of machines, the same hours of flight, and the 
same amount of training in peace-time aeronautics would tell a 
different story. 

Take as an instance the daily flights between London and 
Paris. The service has recently rounded out its first year with 
the record that out of 1,535 flights scheduled 1,444 were com- 
pleted. The director, G. Holt Thomas, though not particu- 
larly sanguine in some respects, points out that although the air 
route between London and the Continent is one of the worst, 
climatically, in the world, only eighty-three air journeys during 
323,355 miles of flying were prevented by weather. 

“This should not,” Mr. Thomas explains, “‘be taken to mean 
that flying was prevented altogether on as many as eighty-three 
days. Half adozen machines are often scheduled to depart at va- 
rious times during the day; and, whereas weather conditions may 
cause a flight in the morning to be abandoned, it may be found 
perfectly feasible to get machines away during the afternoon. 
Thus, even on a day when the weather is very bad, only one, or 
perhaps two, flights out of, say, six, need to be cancelled.” 

There were only two deaths during the year on this service. 
It would be impossible to find any other method of transporta- 
tion equalling that record for the distance traveled. It is nat- 
ural to think of the airplane as a frail vehicle, unreliable mechani- 
cally, and yet the London-Paris Airco Express has proved that 
less than six of its 1,535 scheduled flights were prevented by me- 
chanical defect, and only about thirty were interrupted through 
any forced landing while en route. When Mr. Thomas started 
the London-Paris service he ventured the prediction that in their 
first year’s flying they would attain about eighty per cent effi- 
ciency. Actually, it has worked out, in round figures, to ninety- 
four per cent. 

In this country almost everything necessary to the beginning 
of a successful era of commercial aeronautics awaits the support 
of the banking interests. But a banker must be approached for 
funds for commercial aeronautics in exactly the same way that 


he is approached for money to establish any other commercial 
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enterprise, such as cotton mills, railroads, steel mills or ship- 
ping. A carefully analyzed bill of particulars must be prepared, 
detailing the costs and methods of manufacture, the cost and 
method of operation, the source of revenue and the dividends 
estimated. 

Airplanes must land, and we have no landing fields. Air- 
planes and airports are more vital to commercial aeronautics 
than are harbors and docks to a merchant marine. Ships may 
anchor at will. Airplanes must come down. Even a banker 
knows this. To be sure, there are a few municipal landing 
fields scattered throughout this enormous country but they are 
so few and of such indifferent character that, speaking broadly, 
every time an aviator takes off the ground he is placing himself 
in a position analogous to that of the “Flying Dutchman”: he 
must fly on forever. It is not really as bad as this, but many 
bankers think it is. 

One reason—perhaps the chief reason—that we have no pre- 
scribed air lanes in this country, and having no air lanes have 
no landing fields, is that we are still at war with the Central 
Powers. Because we have not signed the Peace Treaty and the 
Versailles agreements we have not in this country adopted the 
aerial rules and regulations of the Allied Powers. Failing to do 
these things, we also have not formulated or made available or 
obligatory any corresponding rules of our own. 

And yet, even in this country, we are now entering an era of 
commercial aeronautics. A few financiers are beginning to look 
with favor on certain commercial features in which aircraft play 
the leading part. Meantime, military and naval men in Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Germany, Japan and the United States 
control the design and operation of aircraft. Even the manu- 
facturers are employing engineers whose greatest effort in the 
field was made in developing war craft. They held important 
positions in the military and naval forces of the nations enumer- 
ated, and they are still thinking along military and naval lines 
today. The United Air Service of England, France and Italy, 
with the possible exception of France, are holding back commer- 
cial aeronautics in those countries. Aircraft designed to carry 
protective armor, and equipped with devices for attaching arma- 
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ment, such as machine guns, small cannon and bombs, is handi- 
capped by the weight of these adjuncts. 

The difference between machines with and without these 
adjuncts is the difference between profit and loss to any con- 
cern undertaking commercial work and employing aircraft. 
Military and naval considerations require planes of peculiar 
types; the observation plane, the pursuit plane, the attack plane 
and the bombardment plane, while commercial aeronautics must 
follow an entirely different line of development. Passenger and 
freight-carrying capacity are the considerations. 

It is not too much to say that at the present time there has 
been designed only one plane primarily for commercial use: 
that is, the Giant Caproni, of one hundred passenger capacity, 
now ina hangar in Italy. It has never been tested. The reason 
is that the military authorities controlling Italian aviation have 
never given permission for it to leave the ground because Caproni 
did not include certain features which would permit his plane 
to be converted to military use. 

Before the World War aeronautics were in the experimental 
stage. They are still in the experimental stage; but the funda- 
mentals are not only well known, but have been tested in actual 
practice for a long enough time to establish firmly their truth 
and reliability. The impetus given aeronautics by the War is 
equal to what twenty-five years would have shown in any other 
mode of transportation. But aeronautics are bound up so com- 
pactly with military and naval usages that the birth of commercial 
aeronautics has been temporarily postponed. Yet our aerial 
mail service is the most extensive in the world and is proving to 
be the most economical method for transporting our mails. We 
have largely determined, as stated above, the fundamentals of 
aeronautical design; what remains is the adaptation of aeronauti- 
cal design to the requirements for passenger service, and express 
and freight carrying. 

Airships appeal to the general public as a means of travel 
above any other type of aircraft. Greater personal comfort is 
found in them than in an airplane. The immense size of an 
airship gives to the passenger freedom of movement. In the 
airships of today there are staterooms, lounging rooms, dining 
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saloons, and sight-seeing compartments. It is not enough to 
say of airships now under design for transoceanic and transcon- 
tinental lines that they will eliminate dust and at least one form 
of sickness. These airships will have all the luxury of an ocean 
liner with five times her speed. 

Unless experts are dreamers, the traveler by airship from 
New York to London in the next few years will reach his destina- 
tion in two days. He will leave New York at an altitude of 
2,000 feet and after a last fond glance at the shimmering waters 
of the bay and the tiny Woolworth tower, will settle himself to 
enjoy the trip in extremely comfortable and cheerful surround- 
ings. The ship will be electrically lighted. There will be elec- 
tric stoves in the galley and a searchlight will mark the path 
of the giant craft as she threads her course between sky and 
sea. 

The passenger list may comprise four hundred persons, some 
of whom will dance, play games or attend moving picture shows. 
Others will listen to the opera in New York which will reach 
them by wireless telephone. Now and then a page will call 
the name of a passenger wanted on the wireless telephone by 
his office in New York. The crew will go about their business 
in uniforms designed to provide warmth and freedom of move- 
ment. Their watches will be divided into four hours each with 
the dog watches intervening. 

A writer in the Air Service News Letter says that such condi- 
tions as described above will prevail in less time than one might 
imagine. The traveler on such a ship will want, before retiring, 
to stroll along the keel corridor for nearly eight hundred feet. 
Above him will be the gas bags, resembling the ghosts of clouds. 
There will be row after row of gigantic gasoline tanks and oil res- 
ervoirs with huge water ballast bags suspended here and there 
above them. This vast array of supplies will be connected and 
interconnected so that the trim of the ship may be maintained 
at all times and the control will be exercised from the navigating 
compartment. 

There is being formed in the United States an organization of 
recognized mechanical and financial strength to manufacture 
and operate a fleet of just such gigantic airships for transcon- 
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tinental air lines, to be employed in passenger, freight, express 
and mail traffic. 

Minor organizations are now under way for operating with 
airships of the non-rigid or blimp type in this country, and 
from this country to neighboring ports in the Caribbean. One 
concern intends to operate between Key West and Havana, and 
along the coast from Key West to New York; also from New 
York to Chicago, with intermediate stops at Washington or 
Pittsburg, or the Lake Ports. Another corporation is embark- 
ing on a lighter-than-air enterprise between Detroit and 
Cleveland. 

Other corporations are either operating, or planning to operate 
in the near future, heavier-than-air traffic lines between Key West 
and Havana, and along the Atlantic Coast; also across the con- 
tinent from New York to San Francisco, on the Great Lakes, 
and on the Atlantic Coast from New York to Boston, and one 
giant seaplane has recently flown from Key West to New York 
in less than fifteen hours. These are a few of the indications 
that we are entering the era of commercial aeronautics. 

To enumerate all the uses to which the airplane is adapted, 
and the uses to which it has been put within the last twelve 
months, would make an astonishing list. Some of the major 
achievements during the past year which are contributory to 
the needs of the public at large are as follows: Forest fire patrols 
by both airplanes and seaplanes; fish patrol scouting, whereby 
the catch of certain fish of the gregarious type, given to schooling 
on the surface of the ocean, has been increased from 100 to 3,000 
per cent; coastal survey by photographic methods from airplanes; 
railroad line location by aerial reconnaissance, cattle ranching, 
and the detection of lost herds and individual cattle, and great 
pioneering exploration projects, such as the New York-Nome 
flight conducted by the Army Air Service. The reliability of 
planes for all kinds of ferrying and commuting, for carrying funds, 
precious stones, valuable mail and documents, investigating re- 
mote areas, the making of astronomical observations, for aerial 
advertising, sight-seeing, and last but not least, the aerial am- 
bulance, a twentieth-century-life saving messenger, has been 
clearly demonstrated. 
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Adjuncts which are necessary to aerial navigation must be 
supplied by the Government in exactly the same way as are light- 
houses, coast guards, radio compass and other aids to mariners. 
In addition, there must be an expansion of Government mete- 
orological observation, with the accompanying dissemination of 
data. These are governmental functions, and are not within 
the province of State or community undertakings. There must 
be created by law a bureau or commission of aeronautics, having 
the control of commercial activities, insofar as the public safety 
and welfare are concerned. This means not only the licensing 
of the manufacture of aerial machines and equipment, but the 
licensing of pilots and the laying down of rules and regulations 
for day and night traffic, to safeguard the interests of the popula- 
tion at large. 

Great distances are so speedily covered through the air that 
forty-eight separate controlling bodies or State Commissions 
would be a nuisance or a liability rather than an assistance to 
commercial activities. It is plainly the duty of the Govern- 
ment to establish aerial lighthouses along the major air lines, 
fog gongs or other auditory signals in those sections of the coun- 
try where fogs are prevalent; landing fields with repair base 
facilities; in fact, before commercial aeronautics can be any- 
thing but sporadic, the Government must give full and complete 
assistance along these several lines. 

But it should not go further. In other words, the adjuncts to 
aerial navigation are governmental, while the manufacture and 
operation of the machines themselves belong to the realm of 
finance, as in the case of any other means of transportation or 
communication. 

Commercial aeronautics is a matter of common sense, like 
any other business having to do with the welfare of the people 
at large. Navigating through the air is similar to navigating 
the sea, and aircraft must be supplied with meteorological infor- 
mation, not only in their immediate vicinity, but along the route 
well in advance of the schedule of any particular flight, because 
of the great speed attained by all types of aircraft. 

This is fundamental. However, the common thought that 
aircraft can fly only in pleasant weather is entirely erroneous. 
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A squadron of six airboats attached to the Atlantic Fleet last 
winter and spring cruised for nine months, covering thirteen 
thousand miles in weather which at times forced surface craft 
to seek the shelters of harbors or put to sea for safety. 
Machines capable of attaining a speed of one hundred miles 
an hour and upward will be able to gain ground in any wind 
except a typhoon. Likewise, they will be able to navigate either 
around or above local disturbances. They are doing it every 
day. Only the most violent meteorological disturbances delay 
aerial activities, and then only for a short period. 

Considering the comfort of passengers in aerial transportation, 
it may be said that where passenger space is enclosed in heavier- 
than-air machines, electrically heated, luxuriously upholstered 
and furnished with oxygen apparatus for high altitudes, flying 
over mountain territories or to escape local storms, the discom- 
fort can only be one of monotony of position, which in the large 
types, sure to be developed in the near future, will be removed. 

Air sickness will probably always trouble certain individuals, 
but so few are thus affected that the matter has no bearing on 
the future development of aerial transportation on a grand scale. 
Reliability of machines and equipment is not well understood, 
but it may be said with absolute truth that the all-metal planes 
are nearly fool-proof with respect to the machine itself, the great 
danger being in connection with the use of gasoline as a fuel. 
Probably ninety-five per cent of all the accidents where fire 
occurs are due to defective supply systems from the fuel tanks 
to the motors. It would appear that insufficient thought has 
been given to this part of the mechanical equipment of airplanes. 

In the case of airships, helium will replace hydrogen, but that 
is not so necessary as the control of the gasoline supply. In air- 
ships and in heavier-than-air machines sprinkling systems can 
and will be installed, which will reduce the danger of fire in the 
same manner as is done by sprinkling systems in factories. 

And then there are the crews. Relief pilots must be carried, 
so that the fatigue of long sustained flights shall not incapacitate 
the pilot to such an extent as to make landings dangerous. 

The multiple power plant is receiving the best attention of 
designers. The planes depending on a single engine, or even 
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two engines, for sustained flight, are more likely to meet trouble 
than is a plane provided with three or four motors. The extra 
motors provide a factor of safety. 

To sum up: Commercial aeronautics on a large scale, particu- 
larly in this country, on account of its area, should have no ter- 
rors for financiers. It can be nothing less than a paying propo- 
sition. Of first importance in the field of commercial aeronautics 
is the airship for long distance traffic, passenger or freight. 
Next come the airplane and seaplane, for distances up to three 
or four hundred miles, and relays of any distances, to include 
the circumnavigation of the globe. 

Designs must break away from military and naval considera- 
tions. The Government must establish laws and regulations 
for safety’s sake, and to avoid confusion with respect to respon- 
sibility, and must further provide all the aids for navigation 
which the peculiarities of aeronautics require; must provide 
public landing fields and supply bases, regulated and controlled 
by Government agencies; must materially extend the functions 
and activities of the meteorological service, and thus indirectly 
subsidize commercial aeronautics in the same manner in which 
merchant shipping is subsidized, not by cash bonuses and direct 
cash payments to concerns and individuals, but by the estab- 
lishment of a public service having cognizance of aeronautical 
matters. 

Finally, bankers must come to the aid of the aeronautical 
industry, and to the aid of corporations undertaking the opera- 
tion of aircraft for commercial uses. It goes without saying 
that any exploitation of transportational facilities must be 
founded on a solid financial basis. Otherwise, its economic life 
will be short. Aeronautics is here—and will be to the end of the 
world; and the bankers are here. The problem is to bring them 
together. 

Cuirrorp ALBION TINKER. 











THE USELESS LEAGUE 
BY AN EYE WITNESS, GEORGES LECHARTIER 


Ir we leave aside the conferences—of a special and technical 
interest—in Brussels, we find that the League of Nations had 
two momentous experiences, one which took the well intentioned 
and vagrant Council of the League from Paris to London and 
back to Paris, then after a short trip to Rome, back to London, 
and finally, after a delightful week spent in the picturesque and 
fashionable San Sebastien, back to Paris again. The second 
experience was the first session of the League itself, which held 
the assizes in Geneva from the fifteenth of November to 
December 18, 1920. 

Let us now open the record of both sessions. And let us allow 
the facts to speak for themselves. 

During its first and wandering experience, the Council of the 
League had four objectives to attain: I) The organization of the 
League; II) Political duties of the League; III) Action of the 
League in the general interests of humanity; IV) Help given 
by the League to Associations for the development of interna- 
tional codperation. Of these four objectives the most important 
was, of course, the political one, since it had to deal with the 
determination of cities, regions and peoples. There the Council 
would show what it meant and what its might really was. The 
second objective was indeed the touchstone of the League. It 
included in its first and urgent work: 1) the determination of the 
Free City of Danzig; 2) the question of the Saar Basin; 3) 
the determination of the circles of Eupen and Malmedy; 4) 
the protection of Armenia; 5) the protection of the minorities 
in the Ottoman Empire; 6) the protection of the minorities in 
Poland, Austria and Bulgaria; 7) the reciprocal emigration of 
minorities in Greece and in Bulgaria; 8) the appeal of Persia 
to the League; 9) the dispute between Sweden and Finland 
concerning the Aland Islands; 10) the dispute between Poland 
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and Lithuania; 11) the appeal of the king of Hedjaz to the 
League; 12) the Commission of Inquiry to Russia; 13) the 
International Financial Conference. 

Of all those important questions the Council is so eager to 
obtain a satisfactory and decisive solution that it begins as soon 
as its second session is opened in London. The official record 
shows us that, between the eleventh and the thirteenth of Febru- 
ary 1920, the Council proceeds to the appointment of the Gov- 
erning Commission of the territory of the Saar and to the appoint- 
ment of a High Commissioner of the League of Nations at 
Danzig. And then, after such a mighty effort, it rests until the 
12th of March when, having reconvened in Paris, it settles down 
to deal with such urgent business as the protection of minorities 
in Turkey, and the possible appointment of a commission of 
inquiry into the conditions then prevailing in Russia. The 
Council goes so far as “to decide to ask the Government of Soviets 
whether they were prepared to give to the proposed commis- 
sion of inquiry the necessary facilities for their work”: but, 
evidently satisfied that they are agreed on such a vital point, 
they postpone the asking. 

In the same overloaded session the Council, conscious of its 
responsibilities and resolutely neglecting the appeal of nature 
to obey the order of duty, adopts a resolution asking the In- 
ternational Health Conference “to submit to it, towards the 
end of April, plans of united official action for the protection of 
Poland and of other countries lying to the west of Russia from the 
epidemic of typhus.” Then, of course, it breathes: it adjourns. 

During its fourth session, the Council listens to the request of 
the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg and of the Republic of Latvia 
for admission to the League. Then somebody speaks about the 
registration of Treaties. All at once the Council, “interpreting 
in the widest practicable manner the obligations of Article X VIII 
of the Covenant in this connection” (Document 37 of the As- 
sembly), authorizes the Secretariat “to register all treaties, 
engagements or acts establishing obligations between states, 
whether concluded before or after the Covenant”: and it ex- 
presses the hope that “even treaties concluded between parties 
neither of which is a member of the League will be voluntarily 
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presented for registration.”” A member of the Council rises to 
insist on the wide scope of the authorization given which is to en- 
sure publicity for international engagements so as to provide in 
future for a system of open diplomacy, “according to the very 
spirit of the League.” This high achievement being obtained, 
the Council indulges in some conversations about financial 
matters concerning the League, authorization to be given to 
organize at Danzig the elections for the Constituent Assembly, 
protection of Armenia, again the protection of minorities in 
Turkey, the repatriation of war prisoners. At the closing, a 
member, yielding suddenly to a generous inspiration, proposes 
to send a message of sympathy from the Council to the national 
Associations in support of the League. The Chairman of the 
Council, after consultation with the members, praises the said 
member for his motion, well worthy of the Council, and proposes 
the adoption of the motion. The motion is unanimously adopted. 
The Council feels gratified and adjourns. 

The Council has been until now so busy with the affairs of the 
world that it has somewhat forgotten to settle its own rules and 
internal administration. So, when it reconvenes for its fifth 
session, during the lovely month of May in Rome, it resolves to 
take up first the most urgent. It considers some rules of pro- 
cedure for itself; it examines a plan of budget for the League and 
of allocations of expenses between members of the League. It 
argues about the convenings of the Assembly, speaks of the 
staff of the Secretariat, then concentrates its attention on the 
big questions. It proceeds to nominate a permanent armament 
committee, under Article IX of the Covenant, “to advise the 
Council on the execution of Articles I and VIII and on military, 
naval and air questions generally.’’ It elects members for an 
International Statistical Committee, and settles the relations that 
will exist in the future between the Council and the Assembly 
on one hand and the Permanent Technical Organization of the 
League on the other. It decides, in principle, that the League 
should coéperate in the repression of the traffic in women and 
children. It gives some consideration to a protest concerning 
the status of the Saar officials in the administration of the Saar 
Basin. It becomes interested in the question of the circles of 
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Eupen and Malmedy and listens to the reading of a protest of 
Germany concerning the said regions. It has good words for 
the Armenians. With much satisfaction it learns that the 
Soviet Government, in a wireless message in date of May 10, 
has agreed in principle to the admission into Russia of a delega- 
tion of the League but has alleged that “it could not, for military 
reasons, admit, at that time, any delegation among the members 
of which there were representatives of nations actively support- 
ing Poland or the Ukraine.”’ It feels inclined at first to defer to 
what seems to be a legitimate demand. But coming to think 
more of it, it realizes that all the nations represented in the Coun- 
cil are, more or less actively, supporting either Poland or the 
Ukraine. It decides accordingly to postpone the appointment 
of the Commission of Inquiry to Russia. It adopts by 
unanimous vote the principle of the preparation of an Interna- 
tional Finance Conference. Then it gives consideration to a 
report of the Health Conference which recommends that “the 
Council of the League should appoint an Executive Commission 
to work in coéperation with the Polish authorities and the Coun- 
tries likely to possess surplus materials, and the League of Red 
Cross Societies to fight efficiently the typhus in Poland.” Acting 
on these recommendations, the Council appoints two Commis- 
sioners. Moreover, the Secretary General is authorized to make 
any nomination which might be necessary to complete the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. And the Council adjourns. 

During its sixth session in June at London (short because of 
the heat) the Council examines once more the question of the 
convening of the Assembly but still makes no decision. It 
considers arrangements for the appointment of the members for 
the International Committee of Jurists, is astonished at the great 
number of the candidates who judge themselves fit for such 
appointment, and makes no decision. It listens to an appeal of 
Persia to the League, decides nothing and wants to see the affair 
of the Commission of Inquiry to Russia through. But 
it learns that, in a further telegram despatched from Moscow, 
on May 25, Mr. Tchitcherin has accused the League of having 
allowed full liberty to one of its members, namely Poland, to 
attack Russia in the Ukraine. He further has drawn attention 
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to the attitude of other members of the League who were assist- 
ing Poland by sending war material and military instructors. 
His message (which has been incompletely transmitted) has 
concluded, as far as could be ascertained, that, for reasons of 
national security, it was impossible for the Government of the 
Soviets to send a favorable answer to the request of the Council. 
The question being thus presented, the Council of the League 
suspects and finally decides that the communication of Mr. 
Tchitcherin amounts to a refusal, on the part of the Soviet 
Government, to receive the Commission of Inquiry, and that 
the project is to be abandoned. To get some comfort, the Coun- 
cil listens to an interesting report on the repatriation of war 
prisoners, and adjourns. 

The seventh session takes place again in London during the 
very hot days of mid-July. Again the Council debates about 
the convening of the Assembly, but no decision is reached. A 
report is read on the expenses of the High Court of Justice of the 
territory of the Saar. The question of the Aland Islands is for 
the first time called for. It is obvious that the Council cannot at 
first sight express a solid opinion on the rights of Sweden or 
Denmark on the islands and must know more before considering 
whether the insulars should or should not have a right in them- 
selves. It proposes therefore to nominate a commission which 
should make an enquiry and produce a report on the islands and 
the dispute concerning the said islands. This proposition being 
favorably received, the Council turns to the preparations for 
the International Conference and is anew interested in the cam- 
paign against typhus in Poland. It is informed that, after 
an investigation made on the spot by Dr. Norman White, the 
League Commissioners have drafted a plan of codperation, as 
instructed, with the Polish Ministry of Health and with the Red 
Cross Societies. The London Conference has endorsed the idea 
and agreed that the campaign would have to be financed by the 
Governments or by the Council, and not by the Red Cross Socie- 
ties, whose means were limited. 

Mr. Balfour appeals thereupon to the Governments of France, 
Italy, Japan, Spain and the Netherlands. France replies that 
she will contribute on the same conditions as Great Britain. 
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Italy, Japan, Spain and the Netherlands delay their answer. 
The Council adjourns. 

The eighth session takes place from July 30 to August 5 in the 
picturesque little town of San Sebastien, notorious all over the 
world for its bull-fights, attractive scenery and lovely climate. 
The Council gets quickly through with the internal questions: 
finance of the League, approval of the second budget, relations 
between the Council and the Assembly, acceptance of new respon- 
sibilities by the League, report of the committee of jurists at the 
Hague, preliminary measures necessary to give effect to Article 
XVI of the Covenant, eventual transfer of the Secretariat 
to Geneva, passports for Officials of the League, Staff of the 
Secretariat, etc. It takes some interest in the report on the 
Permanent Armaments Commission which holds meetings at 
the same time. The Commission had been asked to advise the 
Council on the use of poisonous gas in warfare. At the question 
the prudent Commission answers that “the use of gas is a funda- 
mentally cruel method of carrying on war, but that it would be 
useless to seek to restrict the use of gas in war by prohibiting or 
limiting its manufacture in peace time, or to prohibit laboratory 
experiments.”” On questions concerning the military, naval 
and air conditions to be accepted by states seeking admission to 
the League; the control of the traffic in arms and munitions; the 
constitution and composition of the organization to be placed at 
the disposal of the League for the exercise of the right of investi- 
gation to be conducted under Article 213 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and some other articles of some other treaties 
the Commission gives no answer whatever. But on the question 
which deals with ‘‘the preliminary inquiries to serve as a basis for 
proposals for the execution of Article VIII of the Covenant,” 
the Commission informs the Council that it has decided “to 
examine the practical methods for obtaining rapidly, when the 
Council should decide to do so, all necessary information regard- 
ing the mentioned question.”” The Council notes this declara- 
tion and asks that it might at once be informed when the Com- 
mission desires to report any further progress (official Record of 
the Council). 

The Council hears some further reports, including: an opinion 
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on the question of the Aland islands; on the appeal of the King 
of Hedjaz to the League; on the preparations for the interna- 
tional financial conference; then again, and with an unshakable 
good will, on the campaign against typhus in Poland. 

On that question, the Council is informed with sorrow that 
neither Italy, Japan, Spain nor the Netherlands had so far made 
any answer to the proposal of Mr. Balfour, but the commissioner, 
having resigned his post in the absence of the funds necessary to 
start the campaign, Mr. Balfour promises to undertake to 
make a further appeal. And the Council adjourns. 

The ninth session of the Council, which took place in Paris 
(September 16 to 20) was particularly inspiring and efficient. 
Not only was the preceding work of the Council revised but 
some real and definitive business was accomplished. The 
questions considered were: 

(a) The finances of the League: a very satisfactory report was 
read by Mr. Quinones de Leon (Spanish), and approved by the 
Council unanimously. 

(b) The contracts about the establishment of the League at 
Geneva were read and approved. 

(c) So was the report on the passports for officials of the 
League. 

(d) His Excellency Mr. Caclamanos read a report which dealt 
with the position of the commissioners of the League in the Saar 
region and declared “The position of the officials, which had, 
during the month of April, dominated the whole political life of 
the territory, has been provisionally solved; this constitutes an 
undeniable success for the Governing Commission.” In the 
same report, His Excellency had the regret to announce the 
resignation of Mr. de Boch giving the reason for his decision that 
“his position had become untenable and that he was unable to 
accept responsibility, in view of the attitude of the population.” 
Dr. Hector, ex-mayor of Saarlouis was then proposed as a suc- 
cessor to the late member. The chairman assumed that he 
might suggest that the Council was much gratified by the clear 
exposé of the honorable member; he presented the thanks of the 
Council to the member; he had no doubt that the Council had 
heard with deep concern of the resignation of the High Commis- 
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sioner and that it would ratify gladly the appointment of Dr. 
Hector as his successor. 

This affair being thus satisfactorily settled, the Council was 
ready to hear the report of His Excellency Mr. Castao da Cunha, 
representative of Brazil, on the circles of Eupen and Malmedy. 
After hearing the report the Council declared itself in favor of 
the transfer of the circles of Eupen and Malmedy to the sov- 
ereignty of Belgium. 

A report was read by the French Representative on the Greco- 
Bulgarian intermigration treaty: and two commissioners were 
appointed to inquire. A report was read by the British Repre- 
sentative on the Aland islands question, who announced, at 
the request of Denmark, that whatever the final decision of the 
League on the question might be, it must be admitted that this 
decision would have no binding effect on Denmark if, by misfor- 
tune, it were to oppose the views and best interests of Denmark. 

Earnestly considering the Danish motion, the Council decided 
that it was wholly legitimate, declared that the Council had never 
any intention to assume any power but consultative, and that 
its final decision should be taken only as recommendations but 
in no way binding on Denmark, and proceeded to nominate 
two Commissioners to study on the spot the real feeling of the 
insulars of the Aland islands and report to the League. 

Then was read the report of the representative of Belgium on 
the dispute between Poland and Lithuania. And, as soon as the 
reader was through, occurred the most dramatic and inspiring 
event of the nine sessions of the Council. But here all comments 
are needless: let the official record speak. 

The representative of Belgium had just concluded his report, 
when the representative of Lithuania rose and emphatically 
declared: 


Mr. President, kindly allow me, in the name of my Government, to express 
the most hearty thanks to the League of Nations for the eager interest it has 
given to the settlement of the dispute between Poland and Lithuania. 

At the very moment when the difference was laid before you, war seemed 
unavoidable. Now, after your pressing exhortations, I carry away with me 
the strong hope that the Government of Poland and mine will avoid all hostile 
demonstrations, waiting for the enforcement of the present rule. I can assure 
you that my Government will spare nothing to attain that end. 
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I should fail in my duty if I did not address myself to the reporter (sic), and 
say that the whole nation of Lithuania, who desires peace, will consider as a 
good omen that the representative of heroic Belgium has been the reporter 
(sic) in her cause; for Lithuania, too, has written in the first international 
treaty which she has concluded, after her revival, to a new and free life, her 
aspiration to a lasting neutrality. 


As soon as Mr. Voldemar had finished, the illustrious repre- 
sentative of Poland, Mr. Paderewski, rose and vehemently said: 


You will certainly allow me, gentlemen, to associate myself with the words 
that have just been spoken by my colleague—I do not say my opponent—for 
the conflict exists no more, I hope. 

I ask your leave to say immediately a few words of a rather explanatory 
interest. 

Amongst the fine and noble tasks which the League of Nations has imposed 
upon itself, the task of giving to the small nations the security against the 
aggression of the powerful States is one of the finest and noblest. Poland 
may be too small for a big State, but she is much too big for a small nation. 

Her case is peculiar. Because of events to be regretted, she came into 
conflict with Lithuania, a sister nation. Then Poland has considered her duty 
not only to avoid war but to give a good example. Therefore the Polish 
Government has decided to apply to the League of Nations to solicit its inter- 
ference and arbitration. She is gratified and happy to-day to ascertain that 
you have so gracefully acquiesced to her demand and that you proposed to 
her such a quick and equitable settlement. 


The President of the Council, Mr. Leon Bourgeois, replied, in 
part: 

I trust that the remembrance of these two resolutions just taken, the first 
one with the collaboration and in the presence of the representatives of Sweden 
and Finland, the second with the collaboration and in the presence of the repre- 
sentatives of Poland and Lithuania, will show clearly to the public opinion the 
increasing moral authority of the Council of the League of Nations and how 
it becomes quite possible to surmise that in the future this authority will 
become daily stronger, more important, more useful for each of the countries 
which come to us and for humanity itself [cheers]. 


What a fine scenario for a drama! The scenery? The 
opulent, severe, solemn, official hall of the Petit Luxembourg. 
The cast? All stars ‘of statesmanship, all men of large repu- 
tation, the political conscience of the world in frock coats! Did 
wesay drama? No! Itis History, History standing and watch- 
ing for the greater lessons to be taught to Mankind! 
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Unfortunately, History, just as Humanity itself, sometimes 
goes astray. Too often the farce follows the drama, when it 
does not go cheek by jowl with it. 

Exactly four days after the resolution had been adopted, 
after the mutual congratulations had been exchanged and the 
comforting assurances of self sacrifice and public usefulness de- 
clared by the delegates, just when the Council was ready to 
leave for Brussels and pursue its noble task relative to the finan- 
cial destinies of the League, the following despatches from War- 
saw and Kovno reached Paris and were published by the press: 


Warsaw, September 25, 1920. 


The representatives of Lithuania have refused to order the evacuation by 
the Lithuanian troops of the territories they unlawfully occupy. The min- 
ister of foreign affairs in Poland, Prince Sapieha, has just wired to his colleague 
in Lithuania. Mr. Purick is drawing the attention of the Government of 
Kovno to the aggressive attitude of the Lithuanian troops which repeatedly 
attack the Polish patrols. The fact that, against the engagements taken 
before the Council of the League of Nations, the Lithuanian army covers the 
concentration of the Bolshevik forces, obliges the high commandment of 
Poland to take all measures dictated by the strategic situation to assure the 
security of its army. 

Kovno, September 25. 

The chargé d’affaires of Lithuania, considering the aggressive attitude of 
the Polish troops, which constitutes a break of the engagements taken at 
the session of the Council of the League of Nations, sees himself, in spite of 
his earnest desire to avoid a grave conflict, in the obligation of taking all 
measures dictated by the actual situation to protect the Lithuanian army and 
the Lithuanian territory. 


Shall we say now that, after this ruthless denial given by the 
facts and events to the announcements, assurances, and hopes of 
the Council of the League, shall we say that the Council loses 
somewhat of its dignity and prestige? Shall we suggest that 
the ninth session in Paris appears no more to be impregnated 
with the solemnity and the high encouragement which had been 
noticed at first account? Shall we intimate at last that, after 
this striking experience of eight months, the noble Council 
hardly calls before us the perfect image of a Society intrusted by 
the world to settle amicably its affairs and differences, but that 
it reminds us of some good-natured and good-willed men ap- 
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pointed by themselves and a few others to achieve a work that is 
altogether much beyond their capacities and powers? Shall we 
timidly and in connection with these nine meetings of the Council 
speak of some extended Pickwick Club? No. 

The tenth, chiefly financial, meeting of the Council takes place 
in Brussels from October 20 to October 28. Many reports are 
read. Representatives of all nations in Europe come and tell of 
the pitiful state of the finances in their respective countries. 
True to its former attitude, the Council promulgates recom- 
mendations, nominates commissions, congratulates reporters, 
councillors, itself and . . . adjourns. 

Of course it must be borne in mind that all the work of 
these nine months is only preliminary to the great work of the 
League itself. Let us attend the solemn and historic sessions 
of the League of Nations, in Geneva. We shall undoubtedly 
witness some marvelous results accomplished, some grand end 
attained. 

Answering the convocation of President Wilson, the League 
of Nations convened in its palace at Geneva on the 15th of No- 
vember, at 11 a. m. 

In the big, cold Reformation Hall where the sittings took 
place, there are no hangings, no decoration whatever. Only 
the ushers, clad in red and yellow of the city of Geneva, give a 
clear, pleasant note to the austere walls. As the desks in a 
schoolroom, some long benches are set in double lines, one behind 
the other. Between those benches, the various delegates take 
their places. At the end of the room, in the very place where 
the reverend preachers deliver their sermons on Sunday, two 
armchairs are waiting, one for Mr. Motta, President of Switz- 
erland, the other for Mr. Hymans, temporary Chairman of the 
Assembly. 

The delegates and representatives begin to arrive. Mr. Qui- 
nones de Leon speaks to Mr. Tittoni. Mr. Branting, delegate 
from Sweden, converses with Mr. Hanotaux. Mr. Leon Bour- 
geois, one of the fathers of the League, is well surrounded in a 
group. Mr. Viviani is alone, and dreams. A band is heard 
outside. Mr. Hymans, Belgian delegate, comes in. He is 
preceded by some ushers, clad in red and white, colors of the 
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canton of Berne. He announces that the session is opened. 
Mr. Motta is the first speaker. 

Mr. Motta greets the Assembly, to which he expresses the 
gratitude of Switzerland. He greets and congratulates the 
Council of the League and praises its work. He sends greetings 
to President Wilson and expresses his faith that the League will 
work for the peace, general welfare and happiness of mankind. 
Mr. Motta bows with respect and gratitude to the noble men who 
“helped the noble idea to descend from the regions of dreams to 
those of living reality.” 

It seemed likely to members of the League, and to the numer- 
ous representatives of the press and the public, that the Assembly 
would do real business at the second sitting on the afternoon of 
the same day. 

There is discussion about provisional, internal rules and by- 
laws. And all at once everybody has something to say. When 
time has passed and order is restored, the President reads the 
agenda and proposes “that some four of the questions on this 
agenda, which have been already examined by the Council and 
sent back by it to the League of Nations, and some new ques- 
tions proposed by Government members of the League, should 
be, because of the important work ahead of the Assembly, divided 
amongst six committees, it being understood that all the states 
are entitled to be represented on every one of those committees.” 

The end of this second sitting is entirely devoted to explana- 
tions, and to delimitations of each of the six committees, and 
then to the questioning, answering, objecting, or simply talking 
of every and all members of the League, each and all appearing 
to have an idea of his own on every detail and on the ensemble 
of the question, and being firmly resolute not to keep a single 
word of it to himself. 

At last the proposition of nominating six committees is 
adopted. And immediately Mr. Tittoni proposes to name a 
seventh Committee to help the other six to get through with 
their work. Some other suggestions on the attributions of the 
committees are made and objected to. Finally, the President 
proposes that the elected commissions name their board, and 
then, “considering that it is late and everybody is tired, asks if 
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every member agrees on the idea that the Assembly separate 
now and meet again tomorrow” which is agreed to. And so 
ends the second sitting. 

It might be waste of time to follow step by step, sitting 
after sitting, the next meetings of the Assembly. We see that 
the third and fourth gives occasion only to pursue discussion and 
talk about the constitution of the committees until, during the 
course of the fifth meeting, the immense work of the League 
being as much advanced as at the first, Mr. Tittoni, and after 
him Mr. Viviani, emphasize the necessity and urgence for the 
Assembly to hurry to work and to adopt a sensible and efficient 
method of working. 

The sixth meeting is almost entirely devoted to the hearing 
of the report of Mr. Nansen on his work, undertaken in connec- 
tion with the repatriation of prisoners of war from the various 
parts of Europe and Russia. 

At the opening of the seventh meeting a telegram from Presi- 
dent Wilson congratulating the Assembly on their work is read. 
Then the Assembly proceeds with the discussion of the report 
of the work of the Council, which discussion continues during 
the eighth meeting. 

We may be excused if we insist on the real importance of the 
ninth meeting, as, at some moments, it seemed that a decisive 
step would be taken and efficient work accomplished. This 
meeting was given to the discussion of the proposition of Lord 
Robert Cecil concerning Armenia. Of course nobody paid much 
or any attention toa preliminary statement of Dr. Spalaikovitch 
(Serbo-Croate) reminding the Assembly that from their first con- 
vening to the present day, they had discussed many things but 
passed only two resolutions, chiefly of a sentimental nature: one 
to address a telegram to President Wilson, the second to place a 
wreath at the foot of the statue of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
The interest of his address began for the Assembly, when he 
spoke of Armenia, which during the time the Assembly was 
arguing, was slowly dying. The interest, thus raised, was carried 
to a pinnacle when first Mr. Balfour, then Mr. Viviani, speaking 
on the distress of Armenia, almost brought tears in the eyes of 
every member of the League. 
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Shall we still follow day by day the meetings of the Assembly? 
Will it still appear useful to analyze the addresses, to listen to 
the praises by the members of the Assembly of the works either 
of the Council of the League or of the League itself? 

Or shall we offer some serious reflections on the following 
passages of the letter of Mr. Puyrreydon, head of the Argentine 
delegation to the President of the League, when he decided to quit: 


The Members of this Assembly will separate in a few days without having 
discussed the great constitutional questions which would have offered the 
best guarantees to public opinion of the breadth of view and organic vigor 
of the League. It was especially towards these points that the eyes of Gov- 
ernments and men were directed, and it was on their solution that the highest 
hopes were founded. 

The chief aim of the Argentine Government in sending the Delegation, of 
which I have the honor to be Head, was to codperate in the work of drawing 
up the Charter by means of Amendments to the Covenant, in which we hoped 
that it would be possible to embody the ideals and principles which Argentina 
has always upheld in international affairs, and from which she will never 
deviate. 

When once this aim has disappeared, owing to the postponement of the 
Amendments, to delays and waste of time, the moment has arrived for Argen- 
tina’s codperation in the work to cease. 

For the above reasons, and in accordance with the instructions received 
from my Government, I have the honor to inform the President, and through 
him the Assembly, that the Argentine Delegation considers its mission at an 
end. 


Postponements, delays, waste of time: is not that an admirable 
formula? And where is to be found a more adequate one to 
define the work of the League? 

The day after the closing of the Assembly, one of the most 
prominent publicists of France, certainly the greatest authority 
on international matters and one who had at first strongly sup- 
ported the League of Nations when it came on the George Wash- 
ington on the 15th of December, 1918, with President Wilson, 
wrote in the Journal des Débats: 


The plenary Assembly of the League of Nations closed yesterday its first 
session. Much talk has been going on in Geneva but little work was done. 
The clearest result which has been obtained is the organization of a formidable 
bureaucratic machine. The super-state, which a few wished to possess and 
which others feared to have, does not yet exist. The new Court of Justice, of 
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which the foundations have been laid, does not seem to differ essentially from 
the International Court of The Hague. There is no army, no general staff, 
no police, to enforce the decisions of the League. But there is, under the name 
of General Secretariat, a super-bureaucratie, which, by the number of its 
members and by the high salaries allowed them, dominates all the existing 
bureaucraties of the world. . . . The League and the Secretariat and the 
sub-Secretariat of the League are busy buying huge buildings wherein to install 
themselves. But several States do not pay their dues, and the United States, 
promoter of the great Work, remains absent. On the other hand, a few 
States have been admitted to the League which have still neither border nor a 
settled Government. Prizes of encouragement and of consolation have been 
bestowed upon them. Yet, as, after the terms of the Covenant, all the 
members of the League agree to keep their actual borders, what State, what 
man will come to execute the clause for the benefit of the embryonic States? 
4 After the debauch of eloquence in Geneva, it remains to face practi- 
cally the questions which demand an urgent solution. 


What could be added either to the facts or to this comment? 
In spite of the repeated and not exactly disinterested statements 
profusely published by the members or the officials or the 
presidents of the Council of the League, who have every reason 
to be satisfied with their office, the League, during these 
twelve months of activity, has proved to be merely a costly, 
useless, and wholly inefficient machine. 


GrorGES LECHARTIER. 





IS THERE ENOUGH BANKING? 
BY SAMUEL SPRING 


Criticisms of banking have been so constant of late years that 
they have grown monotonous. Among the poor the word fin- 
ance has come almost to have a sinister implication. Ponzi, 
embarking on his amusing yet sordid adventure of doubling the 
people’s money in thirty days, used as his most telling argument 
a diatribe against the bankers who, he said, were making profits 
of several thousand per cent a year in international exchange and 
were determined to destroy Ponzi, the people’s friend, because 
Ponzi shared his profits with the poor. Since the collection and 
allotment of capital—the function of banking—is the controlling 
aspect of our capitalistic system, it is but natural that those 
radicals who abhor capitalism should assail banking. Even some 
who accept the basis of our society have a scorn of accumulated 
wealth. Henry Adams found that part of the Adams’s tradition 
in New England was to be at sword’s points with State Street. 
Yet the distrust of banking in America, it would seem, involves 
causes deeper and more significant than mere attacks upon capi- 
talism or the intellectual scorn of wealth. 

There appears, indeed, to be something rasping and irritating 
to the poor about our banking system. A politician finds the 
horror of both Socialism and Wall Street bankers a sturdy de- 
pendable stepladder to office. The Farmer-Labor Congress, 
recently held in Chicago, decided that credit and banking were 
the greatest need today of farmers and labor, and then quickly 
followed with a caustic attack upon the so-called banking despots 
of America. Banking is an ancient, an honorable, an indispen- 
sable business. The basis of banking is confidence. Anything 
that impairs confidence is an obvious menace. Ponzi disturbed 
the Boston public’s confidence in banking and at once six Boston 
banks closed their doors. What is the cause of this too wide- 
spread irritation and hostility? Is it that the farmer and the 
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worker, particularly those of immigrant stock, accept the cynic’s 
monotonous creed and feel that American Banking, even under 
the Federal Reserve System, represents an improper concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of the few? Perhaps the chief fault 
with American Banking is that there is not enough of it, that it is 
propped up too high, and does not reach down below the middle 
class to the workers. Men are always hostile to institutions which 
are closed to them. 

Oddly enough, the many indications of this lack of sufficient 
banking in America are commonly viewed as haphazard, unre- 
lated accidents. 

Everyone abhors the usurer. When a newspaper prints a 
story of a “‘loan-shark”’ exacting two hundred per cent compound 
interest from a widow or a desperate wage-earner, all of us in- 
stantly have a yearning to boil the Shylock in oil. The law 
should forbid usury, we immediately conclude, without deter- 
mining where a worker today can get fifty or a hundred dollars 
during sickness and unemployment, on his character alone, if 
not from the usurer. 

When a tinseled, brazen fraud like the Ponzi scheme surges 
through the press, the public half pities, half scorns the immi- 
grants who proclaimed Ponzi the greatest Italian since Columbus 
while they poured their savings into his facile hands. The law 
should prohibit such frauds, the public concludes—if any law can 
succeed in keeping a fool and his money together. Few recognize 
any basic relation between usury and fraudulent promotions. 

And thrift! Out of the wreckage of the war’s propaganda 
efforts are now being made to rescue the movement to encourage 
thrift—but without noticeable success. We find that with the 
American desire for an active, adventurous life there has not been 
evident in the past a great impulse to save. The immigrant is 
more thrifty than the native American. Somehow, beating the 
tom-toms now that the war is over and crying “Save, that 
America may be great!” does not seem to excite the people. 
Drives have become unbearable. Yet saving is the source of all 
capital. Where can the incentive to thrift be found? 

A lack of desire to save with a stifling shortage of money and 
capital; the perplexing success of fraudulent promoters robbing 
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American workers of a third to a half a billion of dollars annually; 
the complete absence of credit facilities for the poor (what bank 
will lend a worker in distress fifty dollars on his unsecured note?) 
resulting in the maleficent power of the usurer: are these 
merely isolated disorders? Rather, do they not indicate, 
when considered in the light of the popular distrust of banking, a 
gap in our financial system? For these incidents are all aspects 
of banking operations—or rather of the lack of banking facilities. 

The situation has ceased to be a problem; it has become a 
field of action. The workers themselves are moving forward. 
The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, finding their efforts 
to control the railroads under the Plumb Plan frustrated, have 
started their own Codperative National Bank with a paid-in 
capital of a million dollars—an opening move in a policy which 
unquestionably will be of greater significance and more lasting 
influence in America than the entire ill-starred Plumb Carnival. 

Consider credit. Modern business would perish without the 
free use of credit. No one today would say even to the small 
business man: “ Neither a borrower nor a lender he.” Yet when 
it is said that the worker or farmer needs a small loan on his unse- 
cured note and is forced to go to the loan-shark because no bank 
will accommodate him, most bankers conclude that a thrifty 
worker does not need to borrow. It serves him right, is the 
verdict, if he has to pay a grotesque rate of interest; the lesson will 
teach him thrift. Yet how shallow such a conclusion is! Mis- 
fortune, unemployment, sickness, the needs of a large family— 
these setbacks every year reduce great numbers of thrifty and 
steady workmen to conditions of piercing need. When a work- 
man does prosper it is natural for him to plunge—not in the 
stockmarket, but by buying a piano, a home, or insurance on the 
installment plan. Anything bought on the installment plan, 
from a home to furniture, is not acceptable collateral for a loan; 
never an asset, but a distinct liability, until fully paid. Coép- 
erative Land Banks and Building and Loan Associations have 
made it easier for the worker to buy his home, but not to such an 
extent as to solve the problem. Many a worker, moreover, who 
is paid at the end of the month, or twice a month, finds it a tre- 
mendous task to accumulate enough so that he can meet both 
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last and next months’ bills. Numberless American families, in 
truth, never do get a pay-day ahead, as is shown by the fact that 
most retail grocers catering to the working classes are forced to do 
business on the wasteful credit basis. The success and preva- 
lence of installment houses in America indicate the existence of 
unhealthy credit conditions among the working classes which can 
be remedied only by the encouragement of thrift and by credit 
facilities for the unusual case. Cash payments are the only sound 
basis for small business. Moreover, there are seasonal demands 
upon the worker just as there are upon the farmer or the business 
man. The autumn, with the need of storing up coal, clothing the | 
children for school, and preparing for the winter, represents a 
genuine strain in the great bulk of American homes. In brief, 
we have here a repetition of the familiar credit needs of modern 
economic life—only on a Lilliputian scale. 

With the farmer, the situation is much more acute than with 
the industrial worker. For many decades the banker smiled 
when the farmer complained bitterly of the lack of credit facilities 
with which to buy land for farming. ‘Don’t buy your farm 
until you have saved enough to pay for it,” was the solution 
proposed by the banker. But is credit the divine right of the 
industrial entrepreneur? The Federal Farm Loan Act has fur- 
nished credit to the farmer for the purchase of land; yet the 
farmer, since as a rule he can collect on his labor only once a year, 
still needs credit facilities for the purchase of stock, tools, and 
supplies. One of the sombre aspects of our farm life today is 
the Shylock system of merchant advances to the farmer. The 
merchant in the cotton belt, who is also usually a small cotton 
broker, finances the farmer in his district at a rate of interest, it 
is estimated, from thirty to fifty per cent per annum, and gam- 
bles, at the farmer’s expense, with the farmer’s cotton. The 
same is true to a less degree in the fruit lands of California and 
in the grain fields of the Middle West. The remarkable, the 
menacing feature of our farm life is the increase of tenantry and 
the decrease of farm owners. The causes of this deterioration in 
American agriculture are many—but usurious rates of interest, 
obviously, are having a baleful influence upon our farming 
population. 
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The perplexing aspect of the activities of money lenders is that 
credit can be extended by them in small amounts only at a tre- 
mendous rate of interest. The Russell Sage Foundation, after 
an examination of the books of various money-lenders, concluded 
that from thirty to forty-two per cent interest per year was 
needed in order to afford the money-lender a reasonable profit. 
Some organizations advertise six or seven per cent per annum 
as their charge, but greatly increase that rate by various devices. 
The smallness of the individual operation, the difficulty of ascer- 
taining the character of the borrower so that loss may be avoided, 
the heavy overhead and book-keeping costs involved, all pro- 
hibit the ordinary banker from considering such loans, and re- 
quire a tremendous interest charge by the small money-lender. 

Indeed, the banker today is not equipped for such business 
either in training or in point of view. Most loans of discount 
bankers are on unsecured paper; that is, they are purely loans of 
character. A banker will lend ten thousand dollars on character 
where he would refuse to lend the same man one hundred dollars. 
Small loans under our present banking system are unprofitable. 
More than that, successful banks always grow larger, and as they 
grow larger they have less interest in the smaller business men. 
One of the acute Americanization problems in our industrial 
cities is the lack of safe banking accommodations for the immi- 
grant merchant. The banker, coming usually of native stock, 
is unable to understand the perplexed and emotional immigrant 
business men. Knowing that confidence is the basis of banking, 
and determining that like Caesar’s wife they must be above sus- 
picion, bankers generally seek refuge from suspicion by turning 
their banks into Greek mausoleums and conducting their busi- 
ness with sepulchral coldness of manner and thought. Thus the 
small, timid borrower, as well as the small depositor, is chilled 
at the threshold. The wide and unfortunate prevalence of 
private banking in our industrial centers is largely a result of this 
coldness in banking. But aside from the problem of small banks, 
the fact remains that existing banks, both urban and rural, can- 
not handle small loans at a profit, and that as a result there is a 
gap in the present banking structure. 

The Farmer-Labor movement to start small cojperative banks 
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unquestionably fills this gap by creating economically sound and 
safe banking units. The small sums of money involved in 
popular banking make low overhead and operating charges im- 
perative. Codéperative banking alone ‘can meet this paramount 
condition. There is indeed nothing novel or surprising about 
such coédperative banking units except the fact that there are so 
few of them in America and that our established banks and the 
Government have been so inactive in encouraging their organi- 
zation. Since there is no Federal legislation making it possible 
to create interstate Codperative Banks, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers was forced to use the unsuited machinery 
of a national bank. Massachusetts has been a pioneer in estab- 
lishing people’s banks or credit unions, as they are called, and in 
1909 placed favoring legislation on its statute banks. So have 
five other States. There are in Massachusetts over thirty-five 
thousand shareholders of credit unions; seventy credit unions 
have assets of over three millions of dollars, and last year made 
almost fourteen thousand provident loans. The number of loan- 
sharks in Boston in the nine years of credit union activity has 
declined from three hundred to forty. In the province of Quebec, 
Canada, the Caisses Populaires or People’s Banks number almost 
two hundred, with assets of over twelve millions. Coéperative 
banks have for generations been extremely successful in Europe. 
In 1919 there were approximately sixty-five thousand of these 
people’s banks in Europe with an annual overturn of the stag- 
gering sum of seven billions of dollars. Italy has been excep- 
tionally fortunate in establishing such organizations. Thus the 
Locomotive Engineers, the Telephone Workers, the Garment 
Makers, and other trade groups in starting such banks are not 
blazing new trails but following in beaten though neglected 
paths. 

The organization of people’s banks, as established under 
Massachusetts or Texas or New York laws, is simple. A bank- 
ing corporation is organized with the consent and under the 
guidance of the Bank Commissioner. Shares of small par value 
—for example, ten dollars,—are sold on the installment plan. 
The shareholders are limited to one vote each in electing direc- 
tors, regardless of the number of shares held, in accord with the 
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Rochedale principle of codperation of one man, one vote. Loans 
are made out of capital and deposits and to shareholders only; 
when a loan is over fifty dollars, security in the form of an en- 
dorsement or collateral is required. All interest on loans is dis- 
tributed to shareholders in the form of dividends. Since these 
banks can be organized in small units and are mobile and facile, 
they can be started among natural social groups—workers in one 
factory, the residents of a neighborhood, or the members of a 
lodge or society. 

The outstanding weakness of such organizations, as is true in 
the case of all cojperative movements, is the lack of vigorous 
control and direction arising from the absence of personal inter- 
est. Credit unions are seldom organized spontaneously; prop- 
aganda and education are necessary and to a considerable degree. 
Moreover, the direction and assistance of established credit 
unions by some outside interest seems necessary. Bookkeeping 
difficulties, lax methods, extreme attitudes toward loans often 
appear. One credit union may operate as a philanthropic 
organization and lend without discretion; another may be unusu- 
ally bold and hoist interest rates in order to pay non-borrowing, 
investing members handsome returns. Thus the uncertainty of 
popular banking must not be ignored, although it must be said 
that existing credit unions have shown surprisingly few losses. 
Again it must be recognized that a small, unsocial part of our 
public desires to obtain its loans secretly. The sensitiveness and 
pride of some borrowers may be unfortunate yet it must not be - 
overlooked. Small money lenders must be dealt with intelli- 
gently, and encouraged to put their business on a tolerable basis, 
instead of suppressed by unreasoning prohibition. 

The vast growth of fraternal orders in America, the instinctive 
skill of the American in creating unofficial organizations—trade 
unions, chambers of commerce, vigorous societies to protect 
everything from animals to moribund traditions—show that 
the weakness in codperative banking is not fatal. Much of 
New England’s wealth has been accumulated in mutual savings 
banks controlled by public spirited trustees with the depositors 
acting as stockholders. In the case of our railroads and large 
industrial corporations the stockholders are always absentee 
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owners and delegate the management of the enterprise to a small 
group of bold men in whom they have confidence or whom they 
are unwilling to depose. Only those large private corporations 
having intelligent and public spirited directors are successful. 
Thus people’s banks are run by a small group of the more forceful 
shareholders who make mistakes but who devote a great deal of 
time and energy to the work. The need of intelligent and public 
spirited directors is not greater here than in the case of big busi- 
ness. Outside aid can be given to existing credit unions by the 
State, or by a council or clearing-house including the more 
vigorous credit unions. The German method of corporate man- 
agement, adopted in England in the case of coéperative organi- 
zations, of putting a check upon improper corporate action by 
creating in addition to a board of directors a board of supervisors, 
consisting of shareholders who are not directors, empowered to 
audit, supervise and to prevent fraud, seems a desirable though 
unlikely addition to coéperative banking in America. The 
outstanding feature of credit unions, it must be remembered, is 
that by their very nature they are exceptionally qualified to pass 
upon the risk involved in a smallloan. A credit committee com- 
posed of laborers or farmers who work or live near the applicant 
for a loan can ascertain his character and habits readily. A 
worker with a good character is respected by his associates and 
finds that his character, in times of distress, is a banking asset. 
Intelligent industrial managers are encouraging the growth of 
credit unions by contributing free rent and bookkeeping guidance. 
Much, indeed, can be said about the workings of people’s banks. 
The essential facts involved are, however, that credit facilities 
at a reasonable interest charge for the working and farming 
classes must be applied as the basic support of our credit and 
capitalistic system, and that codperative banking, as is clearly 
shown by European experience, alone can meet the need and 
function in this vast yet restricted field. If the State and the 
banking world would show a more intelligent appreciation of the 
credit difficulties with which farmers and laborers are struggling, 
the problem would be less embittered. The gap in our banking 
system must and will be filled; if it is filled soon, questions of 
finance will not be enshrouded in so lurid a mist of class hatred. 
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Thrift involves a problem not only of the desire to save, but of 
creating a machinery for saving. The accumulation of money by 
the saving of pennies and other small coins carries with it the 
underlying mechanical difficulty of providing a place where the 
saver can deposit his daily or weekly savings. Penny and five 
cent banks have been started in America, but they have soon 
ceased to be more than an ordinary savings bank. It is impos- 
sible for the ordinary bank, because of the clerical and overhead 
expense involved, to receive deposits of less than a dollar, or in- 
deed of less than five dollars. Children’s banks have been dis- 
tributed by some banks as a convenient device, but with scant 
success. How can the worker’s pennies and nickles be handled 
in a manner that will encourage him to save? 

For saving involves a marked though subtle psychological 
impulse. The boy accumulating marbles and his grandmother 
saving trading stamps; the clerk struggling to get his first 
thousand dollars and his employer gloating over the number of 
his art treasures—all are yielding to an underlying prehensile 
instinct deeper even than selfishness. For the gratification of 
this instinct demands not only accumulation, but visible proof 
or symbols of accumulation. The Treasury Department in 
starting its thrift campaign quickly perceived this fact, and issued 
attractive Savings and Thrift Stamps. The scope of this plan 
is now being extended by the issuance of dollar and twenty-five 
dollar stamps. The accumulation of twenty-five cent thrift 
stamps, however, still remains the basis of this system. The 
entries on Savings Bank books have somewhat the same grati- 
fication. Procrastination is both the thief of time and the 
assassin of thrift. So long as banks are open only during working 
hours, so long as workers are expected to go out of their way to 
deposit savings or wait until they have accumulated a large sum 
before depositing, the majority will procrastinate. Many indus- 
trial managers have tried to meet this difficulty by deducting, 
with each worker’s consent, a certain amount weekly from the pay 
envelopes for deposit in a Savings Bank. Many Liberty Bonds 
were bought by this method. Some industrial managers allow 
their workers to purchase stock representing an interest in the 
factory on the installment plan, deducting weekly payments 
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thereon from pay envelopes. The ownership of stock by wage- 
earners of our industrial corporations has been advocated by 
some as a solution of the labor problem. Some of our most 
powerful and aggressive industrial managers have adopted this 
plan as a fighting weapon against the closed shop. Unques- 
tionably the approach to codperation in industry by this method 
of thrift has great possibilities. Workers, however, frequently 
object to a plan whereby the employer saves for them as limiting 
their independence. The impulse to save, indeed, is checked 
where the individual depends upon others to do the saving for 
him. 

Credit unions partly fill this gap. The treasurer of a credit 
union composed of workers in a factory or residents in a neigh- 
borhood can gather in the small deposits and deposit the gross 
amount. This method was adopted by the Federal Government 
during the Thrift Campaign by the organization of War Savings 
Clubs. Yet constant education and attractive reminders must 
be utilized to keep alive the desire to save. 

But above all else, the impulse to save can be kept active and 
compelling only by the hope and opportunity of accumulating 
riches. The fascination of building up wealth which will enable 
a worker in his old age to survive, and before then to enjoy some 
of the ease and comforts of life, is the only genuine impulse to 
thrift. Today the only opportunity the poor have to save is that 
offered by installment houses and savings banks. Money saved 
and hoarded is more useless to a nation than money squandered. 
Over three billions of dollars of currency, it is estimated, is hidden 
in America and thus unused. Our Federal Government has 
established a Postal Savings System paying around one per cent 
per annum interest to depositors—a dismal contribution, as Mr. 
Herbert Hoover has pointed out, to the movement for thrift! 
The three to four per cent paid by savings banks is all that is 
consistent with mobility of investment; but the American labor- 
ing classes, living in a land of high opportunity, with fairyland 
fortunes flaunted by obese millionaires, cannot be stirred to 
thrift without an opportunity to participate in the honest specula- 
tive and investment chances open to the upper classes. Savings 
banks can pay only low rates of interest because their invest- 
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ments must be not only absolutely safe but fluid. Savings de- 
posits lent out by Savings Banks to entrepreneurs pay the user 
fascinating returns without fatal risk. The poorer classes are 
entitled to an opportunity of risking part of their savings in 
order to gain the full return. The participation of the working 
classes of Japan in investment and speculation, though overdone, 
is significant. Give the man who saves in pennies and nickels 
a chance to take honest investment chances, and the impulse to 
thrift will flourish even as the modern baytree, America’s taxes, 
are flourishing today. 

From a third to a half billion of dollars is stolen annually from 
the American public through the sale of fraudulent securities. 
Surely this is an encouraging sign so far as thrift is concerned! 
If the American people can save that amount of money each 
year to lose gamely in frauds, and in addition can hoard away 
three billions of dollars returning no profit, is it not evident that 
they would save much more if encouraged by an opportunity to 
invest wisely and safely? 

SAMUEL SPRING, 





THE TRUTH ABOUT BASEBALL 
BY WALTER CAMP 


BASEBALL is the true National Game of America. It is a game 
for the people, played by them and understood by them. The 
materials are inexpensive and the sand lot or pasture, or even the 
street, is a good enough field, in spite of the police, for Young 
America to use for his baseball. And because the youth grows up 
in the game it follows that when he reaches manhood’s estate, 
and the grind of making a living becomes too great to admit of 
further personal achievement in the sport, these men of the 
country flock to the great grandstands to see baseball played by 
the “professional.” Is it any wonder, then, that the public 
feels a vested interest in this game, and that they are inexpress- 
ibly shocked to discover that these players whom they had ad- 
mired and in whom they had implicit confidence, have been 
betraying them by selling games? 

The history of the sport has been checkered, and the game has 
gone through vicissitudes of a similar nature before. Away back 
in the early ’fifties it was assuming its first stage as an organized 
sport, growing out of indiscriminate play with bat and ball. 
Still, it was a local game with local rules. There were sporadic 
outbursts of it in colleges, but no schedules, and there were no 
professional nines. In the ’sixties it had developed into a sem- 
blance of organization, and there were some professional or semi- 
professional nines; but there were no men who played for a liv- 
ing, because they could not make money enough to last them 
through the winter. But as the game grew in popular favor, it 
became possible to make money out of it, and men did not hesi- 
tate to exploit such possibilities. Soon betting and pool selling 
began to have an inevitable effect. Sold games became a com- 
mon thing and many of the journals of the time predicted its 
speedy downfall. Then in 1867 a great convention was held in 
Philadelphia in the hope of reinstating baseball in popular favor 
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and confidence. Five hundred clubs were represented. Some 
good was accomplished, but it was not until nine years later that 
the National League of eight clubs was formed, and to this may 
be attributed the real rise into confidence of the professional side 
of the game. In 1881 the American Association was organized 
and, soon after, the National Agreement united the two in re- 
spectful and harmonious tolerance, and established the sport in 
good repute with the interested public. 

The present scandal in the baseball world began when the 
result of the World Series games of 1919 became known, and it 
caused great surprise in the public mind. This surprise was 
colored by various rumors which aroused suspicion, and finally 
culminated in a sworn confession by Claude Williams that he 
had received $10,000 to help “throw” the series, of which he 
gave Jackson $5000. He said that arrangements to accomplish 
this betrayal were made in a conference between himself, Jack- 
son, Weaver, Risberg, Felsch, Gandil, Cicotte and McMullin, 
and two gamblers, named Brown and Sullivan. This meeting 
was held in a South Side hotel in Chicago previous to the series. 
Upon this information the Grand Jury indicted, and the trial is 
on at the present time. The defense now asks a bill of particu- 
lars along the following lines: What control had the White Sox 
owners over players after expiration of the regular playing season 
September 28, 1919? When and where the conspiracy occurred 
to destroy the business of the White Sox Club? What bribe was 
offered, and given by whom and to whom and how and why? 
When and where and how the players failed to execute their 
plays with their best skill and in what particular plays they 
failed? And finally how the games alleged to have been “thrown” 
could have been won by these players? 

It will be seen that there may be some difficulties in proving 
all this in court. But so far as the public is concerned, the game 
of Baseball has been called before the bar of the people and al- 
ready convicted of a laxity of morals which has shaken the peo- 
ple’s confidence. Whether all the indicted players are acquitted 
or convicted in a court of law, is not a matter of moment except 
as a deterrent to future players. As a matter of fact, the trial 
will probably have for its effect the arousing of still further sus- 
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picion on the part of the public, rather than the allaying of their 
fears and anxiety. There is a story that a small boy, an embryo 
‘sand lot’s player,” was, shortly after the scandal, found out in 
the yard breaking his bat into kindling wood and crying silently. 
This, perhaps better than anything else, describes the attitude of 
the “fans”’ of the country when this disclosure burst upon them. 
They felt that the props of a pleasure that they had enjoyed with 
a supreme confidence in the integrity of the game, had been sud- 
denly knocked out from the foundations, and their depression 
was great. But gradually that confidence was partially restored 
during the season following, and if it were not for the coming 
trial, a large proportion of the followers of the game would have 
been unable to remember in another year even the names of all 
the indicted players, and affairs would have been running once 
more almost as smoothly as before. 

Forty-four years ago, four men—Nichols, Craver, Hall and 
Devlin—were expelled from the Louisville Baseball Club for 
crooked work in selling games. So strong was the evidence 
against these men, that when confronted with it, two of them 
confessed and implicated the other two. All four were then 
summoned before the Directors of the Club, and all but one of 
them signed orders on the telegraph company for copies of 
telegrams alleged to have passed between them and the gamblers. 
The one who did not sign this order, Graver, was immediately 
expelled. The copies of the dispatches proved conclusively the 
guilt of all, and the other three were dismissed in disgrace from 
professional baseball and were never reinstated, although many 
appeals in various forms were presented, backed by petitions and 
sometimes accompanied by threats. 

In 1911, three men were arrested by the police in San Fran- 
cisco, charged with gambling on the grounds of a local club. 
The prosecution failed to make out a case, but Judge Weller, in 
releasing them, said, “I am dismissing these men because there is 
no proof here that they were gambling on the result of that game. 
But I will do all that is within the power of this Court to keep the 
game of baseball free from the stain of gambling. If the officers 
will bring to me men who have been caught ‘red-handed’ at this 
thing, I will see that they are properly attended to.” 
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In reviewing the early days of baseball, Mr. A. G. Spalding 
says, “Another class to be dealt with was the gambling element, 
and this opposition (to properly organized control) was not to 
be lightly considered. They had so long been the controlling 
influence that anything threatening their ascendency was sure 
to meet with resistance.” 

Even in the early days of the National League, they forbade 
pool making or liquor selling on any League Ball Grounds. 
Furthermore, they provided that players were subject to expul- 
sion for being interested in any side bet or for purchasing pools 
on any game. 

Many years ago, when horse racing had begun to decline, and 
when the betting and gambling fraternity seemed to have secured 
a firm hold upon all sporting events, a prominent periodical 
published an article consigning baseball to the ranks of a rowdy- 
ism characteristic of the race-track and concluded with these 
words, “Meantime one sport has been steadily gaining ground 
and promises to become the true and National Sport of America: 
Croquet!’ It seems astounding to think now that such a state- 
ment was made in good faith, and that the writer of it really 
believed that the tame sport of croquet would be the great sur- 
vivor. And yet, for a time, croquet did have a remarkable 
vogue. Incidentally, there is evidence that at the time this 
game extended throughout every city and village in the country, 
there were more cheating and bitter quarrels than had ever 
racked families or friends in the history of any game. Even the 
most straitlaced and precise of our forebears seemed not to be 
above a gentle moving of the ball with the foot when no one was 
looking, and many a lawn saw the beginnings of quarrels that 
sundered relatives and even disrupted church entertainments. 

Before taking up the possibility of cleaning up the evil of 
baseball, it is well worth while to show a phase of its professional 
aspect that has entirely escaped the attention of the thousands 
who follow this sport. Baseball differs and must always differ 
from amateur sport in its ethics. These players are paid play- 
ers, their salaries depend upon the quality of their play, and their 
ability to win in a contest of skill. It is their livelihood. The 
source from which these salaries come is the pocket of the spec- 
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tator, the man who pays his money at the gate. Some of these 
spectators come simply to see the skill of the player; but by far 
the larger part come for the excitement of the coimpetition be- 
tween skilled players all striving to excel in a team game, and 
any particular contest gives satisfaction to the greatest number 
of those in the stands when the home team wins. Now this 
leads us directly to the point. These players are not born and 
raised in the town whose name they bear. They are hired to 
play under that uniform, and there are constant annual shifts of 
players. Hence the public must believe in the good faith of 
each player—his loyalty to his uniform. The player must at 
least seem to want to win. Most of those familiar personally 
with the professional players are confident of their honesty of 
purpose and their single-heartedness in the struggle to win. 
The great bulk of the profession is conscientious, loves the game, 
and plays to win at all times. This should be remembered when 
any judgment is passed upon professional baseball. It is the 
suspicion that players were not so actuated that made the sell- 
ing of a single series such a serious menace to the game of pro- 
fessional baseball in its entirety. 

And just a word as to why this exhibition of skilled and salaried 
players on the baseball field differs from a theatrical entertain- 
ment or a “movie” show or any other similar form of amuse- 
ment for which the public pays the box office price: These other 
entertainments by skilled professionals may possibly, in isolated 
cases, arouse a desire on the part of the spectator to imitate the 
performer, to become one of these professionals. But the num- 
ber affected in this way is so insignificant as to be almost negligi- 
ble, whereas in the case of baseball, the exhibition of the skilled 
professional is always encouraging almost every small boy to 
play ball, to get out of doors and indulge in the sport. Thisgoes 
on up through our schools and colleges and athletic clubs, so 
that we do have an exceedingly strong reason for the continu- 
ance of these public exhibitions of skill beside that of the amuse- 
ment and entertainment provided for the spectators. And in 
this, after all, lies the greatest reason for encouraging the game, 
and therefore for allaying the suspicions that have recently sur- 
rounded it. 
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In many States there are laws on the statute books that are 
dead letters, never enforced and practically forgotten, simply 
because they do not accord with public sentiment. So in this 
present baseball upheaval, not the constitutions of the Leagues, 
nor agreements among the owners, nor even the employing at an 
extraordinary salary of Judge Landis, will prevent similar cases 
of crooked dealing unless the baseball public uses the only means 
at its command to enforce integrity. It is upon the gate receipts 
that all this structure depends, and upon which it must stand or 
fall. A restored confidence will swell these receipts, and the 
game will prosper. 

The various laws proposed, and in some instances already 
enacted, will help; a conviction of indicted players may help if it 
does not make martyrs of them with a certain class, or if in the 
progress of the trial, further suspicion of a more widespread 
character does not arise. But after all, gambling is at the root 
of the trouble, and unless the pasture of the gambler is rendered 
unproductive, he will be found cultivating his fields again, and 
once more he will find a crop for his grazing. He depends not 
upon the small wager, nor even upon small bookmaking or 
pool-selling, but upon the aggregration of the larger betters. 
The dollar or the ten dollar bet, even though there be many of 
them, was not the stake in the selling of that series of 1919. It 
was the large bets—of a thousand dollars, five thousand, ten 
thousand—that made it interesting for the big gamblers, the 
ones who make a business of it, and whose payroll, even of assist- 
ants and the expense of carrying, amounts to a huge sum an- 
nually. And a majority of these large bets come from the best 
and straightest sportsmen in the country. If these sportsmen 
the country over would for a year limit their wagers to not over 
ten dollars on any single sporting event, the gamblers, having to 
prey upon themselves, would be forced to eat one another, and 
that they will not do for any protracted length of time. If they 
were thus deprived of the big betters, there would be no longer 
any interest for them to “buy” players. We should have a safe 
situation, and the public could be assured of straight games. 


WALTER Camp. 





WOMAN ON THE WITNESS-STAND 
BY MARGARET PINCKNEY ALLEN 


In the early ’eighties, a certain Marie Bashkirtseff invited 
inspection of her soul. Up to that time the inmost recesses of 
the female soul were, like the female ankle, more a discreet and 
delightful suspicion than a stark reality. The little Bashkirtseff 
unlocked the doors and hung all her reactions, murky, tawdry, 
pathetic, futile, and inspiring out upon the line for a good airing. 

Certainly the process must have been of enormous benefit 
to her. The ink-stained pages of the Journal made a channel 
into which the thwartings of circumstance, the inhibitions of 
character, the turgid emotionalism of the senses all found an 
outlet in surcease and publicity. And pioneer in this outspoken 
field, she cleared a path for other women to display frankly and 
without shame the processes of their hearts and minds. 

But the ’eighties are a long, long time ago. Veritably an 
aeon in the life of woman. The general conception of her, even 
then, was that of a creature of emotion, a stranger to logic, sterile 
in the creative arts, incapable of any real concentration except 
in the réle of mother. Her chief function from the man’s point 
of view was to perform household tasks and furnish him at his 
need with the stimulus and the relaxation of the senses. 

Since then women have gained several epochal rights; the right 
to vote; to reveal, without stopping traffic, the fact that they 
are bifurcated animals; to work side by side with men in war; 
to hold a job after marriage without disgrace to themselves or 
their husbands. In short, one had supposed that the air of the 
modern world gave such opportunity for full, deep breaths of 
freedom, for lives tuned to healthy interests and occupations, 
that they had passed forever away from their stifled selves, their 
morbid emotionalism. 

Yet in this world of 1921, femininely dominated in all sorts of 
ways, woman takes the stand again and again and testifies, 
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And the frank, untrammelled outpourings of her spirit must 
make the shade of Marie Bashkirtseff long to get into touch with 
a Quija board and explain herself further. 

For she was behind our times in these particulars. She did 
have her reticencies. She did not claim to speak for all women. 
And she did have a very definite objective longing to work, to 
perfect herself in her talent, to attain to some expression of her 
personality through the arts and not through some intense 
emotional experience. 

Let us take some recent instances. They must be recent 
probably to command attention, although there is continuity 
of evidence, if anyone demands it to show that the barriers have 
been down for some time and that the flood has been gaining in 
strength for a decade. Consider Mary Olivier, Open the Door by 
Catharine Carswell, Woman by Magdeleine Marx, Kobiety, 
(Women), by Rygier-Nalkowska, and the “Autobiography” of 
Margot Asquith. These are soul-studies, or soul-spasms, or 
soul-quests, as you prefer, of a distinguished order which insist 
on being taken seriously. 

They disturb, they disquiet. For they all show an intensely 
emotional attitude toward life. Woman has for many genera- 
tions endured both open and covert sneers that she is solely a 
creature of emotion and instinct. And openly and covertly she 
has blamed her fellow-creature, man, for it, because, said she, 
he liked those qualities in her, and she had developed them to 
please him. A specious plea. A weak defense, showing a 
dangerous pliability of character, a lack of personal ideal. Now 
we are getting at the truth, it seems, for of her own free will she 
is analyzing herself. She is all instinct and emotion. “An 
instinct that we find equally developed in the most refined 
inamorata with her deep emotions and in the average middle- 
class woman, all given up to passivity and routine.” 

She testifies further: ““All women are at their heart’s core 
exactly alike; during all their life they follow one thing alone and 
perish in pursuit of it.” “You mean love?” I questioned. 
“Yes. That is the one thing. It is our fate; if not the first 
thing we pursue, it is always the last we give up. There is no 
help for it—none. Though we may be all our lives forcing upon 
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ourselves the conviction that we have the same rights as men 
and are capable of bearing the same amount of liberty as they.” 

Was this what the strange soul of Mary Olivier was seeking in 
the name of religion, of philosophy? Certainly there is no quiet 
in her, no sense of fulfillment until she found a lover. And with 
that experience to hold in memory life had apparently acquired a 
sufficiently satisfactory meaning. There is much the same quest 
in Open the Door. Joanna is intellectually lighter weight, she is 
not so neurotic as Mary Olivier, but much more erotic. She has 
the same torturing, exquisite sensitiveness to the physical world, 
but is a healthier animal both in body and mind. Yet they are 
all sisters apparently, these two moderns, and those remote gen- 
teel females who used to faint with sensibility in Jane Austen’s 
time at the mere proximity of a male person. 

The frank way in which Joanna and Mary tell you all about 
how they feel is now sufficiently the mode not to shock anyone, 
even the jeune fille who must, by the way, very soon be replaced 
by some other symbol of an organism capable of shock. One 
may wonder with some envy why one does not oneself pulsate, 
palpitate, tremble and soar with every sight and sound and 
smell of this varied world, why one does not feel with Janka 
that one “‘could fall upon the neck of the first man I met in the 
street.” 

Mary Olivier and Joanna are of course middle-class and there- 
fore bound to be less haughtily “refined” in the expression of 
their egos. Yet here, arm in arm with them, comes Margot 
Asquith, a dame of high degree, in her own person on the stand 
to bear witness that all the outlets of a distinguished position, a 
happy marriage, an outdoor life and infinite distractions have no 
weight in the balance with the emotional absorption and satis- 
faction of her love-affairs. She did not have time for the sickli- 
ness of emotional introspection which a less crowded life affords. 
England and the great of England are, to her, only a blurred and 
faded tapestry background for the soul of Margot. 

Yet these are all Anglo-Saxon women, of a race notoriously 
and notably awkward and reserved in its powers of expression, 
and withal still in the tradition that it’s rather rotten form to 
show emotion. They are getting over it, that is clear. But 
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there is a long way to go to attain the skill and frankness in 
revelation of the more emotionally expressive races. With 
Woman, by a Frenchwoman, the self-revelation is tinged by 
a sort of unwillingness, as if possessed by a spirit beyond her 
control. And here too is heard, though very feebly, the longing 
to be freed from this suffocating preoccupation with sex, to be 
more a human comrade and friend of man. 

The apotheosis, the distilled quintessence of emotionalism is 
reached however in Kobiety. This means “women” and the 
sub-title is ““A Novel of Polish Life.” In defence of Poland it 
should be hastily added that there is practically nothing of exter- 
nal life in the novel at all. It is all about souls. Women shed 
tears, tearing at their handkerchiefs with their teeth. In these 
busy days with so much necessary work lying around and nobody 
to do it, that seems like wasted energy. A wife and mother with 
a somewhat discursive husband discourses thus: “Looked at 
through the spasm of Pain,” she continued, “the sun itself is 
black, the most superb flowers in the Red Garden turn to tongues 
of flame, and the cistern filled with flowers of bliss changes into 
an infinite, infinite ocean of blood.” 

Of course Zola and de Maupassant went off like that in their 
more unbridled moments. But women seem to keep at it 
longer. The Martha quoted above might be described as a 
complex of complexes, with complicating subsidiary obsessions, 
one of the most painful pathological studies in literature, painful 
to realize, most painful in the realism of the description of her 
emotional states. Janka herself who tells the story, or rather, 
describes the feelings of the book, is a less concentrated example 
of the erotomaniac than Martha or the strange and morbid 
Gina. But existence for her too is a search for someone to love 
her. Her love-experiences are like ill-assorted, defective pearls 
strung along the string of her days. Even in her so-called dis- 
cussions of philosophy, which she evidently feels are very high- 
class, she never gets away from herself, her ego and its hunger. 
Her work in life is that of an accountant in an office. It is to 
be hoped that her demeanor was fairly restrained during office- 
hours, because out of them she was indeed a creature of feeling. 
She has “fevered lips,” “an ice-cold heart,” “a brain on fire 
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with excitement,” and “eyebrows and lids twitching as if agi- 
tated by some witch’s spell.” 

One might go on with examples like this forever. Janka very 
nearly does. She spares us not one sensation. It is like being 
in Heaven seeing the fulfillment of the prophecy that the secrets 
of all hearts shall be revealed. She makes the former literary 
masters of these secrets of the hearts of women look like bungling, 
dilettante vivisectionists. One asks bewildered questions. Is 
it true then that women live only for their moment, brief or long, 
of love? Is the soul only a function of the body? Is all this 
monstrous egotism, vibrant and greedy beneath its concealing 
veils of so many different textures only “a case of design in 
nature,” as Schopenauer says? Is some such canticle as this 
the authoritative utterance of the soul of woman: 

Oh, how I love myself in all my manifestations! In all my loves and ab- 
horrences; in all my dreamings and scornings; in all those most mournful 
victories of my own unconquerable strength! 


If it is a really representative voice, a League for the Anti- 


Feminization of the World should be started to-morrow. 

It is difficult to recall in masculine self-revelation anything 
even remotely approaching these maunderings. Amiel was 
fearfully and wonderfully interested in himself; Barbellion, in 
these later days, put himself under the microscope of analysis. 
But these are isolated instances, sick men and sick souls. No 
one thinks either of them is speaking for men as men. And for 
all the crassness of their egotism, it is entirely free from perfervid 
emotionalism or any hint of eroticism. 

Where man has testified against woman, one only half believes 
him. But when woman insists on taking the stand against 
herself, one is forced to believe. Must the final classification be 
the Fallen, the Forsaken, and the Frustrated? It would seem 
so. 

But with one paragraph there can be entire agreement. 
“Owinski, looking down the long vista of the street, took not 
the slightest interest in what she was saying. Gina became 
silent; it may be that a feeling of shame had come upon her.” 


MARGARET PINCKNEY ALLEN, 





THE TREND OF CHILD WELFARE WORK 
BY HELEN V. BARY 


THE greatest enemy of childhood has been the fatalistic com- 
placency with which every phase of child life has been regarded. 
The coming of children into the world, their adjustment or lack 
of adjustment to physical, social and educational conditions, 
have all been taken for granted. The diseases of childhood, 
with their great toll of deaths, have been considered unavoid- 
able. Infant mortality, until recently, had scarcely been 
computed; the very suggestion that these deaths were largely 
preventable would have been regarded as little short of 
blasphemous. 

The general awakening of the nineteenth century to the 
wrongs of various classes of society brought with it the discov- 
ery of the abnormal child,—the orphan, the delinquent, the 
cripple and the child laborer. The past generation offered its 
solutions to these problems, solutions which to a large extent 
have become the problems of today. However, the definition 
of the wrongs of special classes of children has brought in its 
wake the definition of the rights of all children. This is the 
signal contribution of the twentieth century. 

If all the work in behalf of children could be recorded the 
account of the past century would be illumined by the portraits 
of unnumbered men and women who renounced the peaceful 
ways of life to devote themselves to the hopelessly crippled, the 
hopelessly feeble-minded, the hopelessly defective children. It 
was a sacrifice of the normal in the interests of the abnormal, in 
many instances an apparent waste of the finest of our people to 
prolong lives which in themselves were hardly worth continuing. 
But the concrete justification of the sacrifice has now been shown. 
Out of the work for the abnormal minority has come the knowl- 
edge upon which preventive work for the vast majority is built 
today. 
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In 1909 President Roosevelt summoned the White House Con- 
ference to consider the needs of dependent children, those most 
obviously requiring the special protection of the State. The 
Conference passed various recommendations, the most far-seeing 
of which was that there should be established in the Government 
itself a bureau charged with the sole duty of considering the 
interests of all children in the United States. In 1918, in the 
midst of the turmoil of the Great War, the Children’s Bureau 
called an International Conference to consider and enunciate 
standards for the well-being of all children. The significance of 
these two conferences has not yet been fully comprehended. 
They record a tremendous broadening of viewpoint. They 
established solid ground upon which a connected structure of 
child welfare work could be erected. 

The Conference of 1918 created a charter for all children. In 
terms as definite as possible it outlined minimum standards of 
health, of education, of recreation, and of social decency. Physi- 
cians and nurses had worked in the fields of child hygiene; indus- 
trial investigators had studied the child in industry, and social 
workers had labored to correct and abolish specific social wrongs. 
With a breadth of vision which the next generation will credit 
more justly than we can possibly today, the Conference linked 
together all the phases of work for the well-being of children and 
brought out the essential unity of physical, educational and 
social standards of child life. The establishment of standards 
has given the nation definite goals to attain and definite paths 
by which to attain those goals. Work for children has passed 
from the stage of personal kindness and sentimentality, to the 
stage—no less kind—where we ask to be definitely assured that 
what we are doing is for the ultimate good of the child. 

The alarming evidence of the poor physical condition of the 
young men of this country, made public by the examinations 
under the draft law, has greatly stimulated the fundamental 
health work being done by the schools. In this matter our 
experience is similar to that of the British in connection with 
their findings of poor physique during the Boer War. Progres- 
sive educators have long recognized the relation between physi- 
cal fitness and mental capacity, but the public which prided 
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itself upon free compulsory education had not yet deemed health 
a part of the preparation for life. Today we have preventive 
health work in a large number of our schools. The figures of 
these school examinations, read in connection with the figures 
shown by the draft examinations, furnish material for funda- 
mental thinking and action. For example, Los Angeles reports 
on the testing of 86,731 school children. Among these children 
there were reported 36,222 physical defects, of which defective 
teeth, eyesight, tonsils, adenoids, poor posture, and malnutri- 
tion were numerically the most important. Of this 36,222, only 
348 were classed as irremediable. This represents less than one- 
half of one per cent of the children examined. The draft 
figures showed physical defects among over 29 per cent of the 
young men of the country sufficient to cause their rejection from 
the army. In many cases, of course, the defects were still reme- 
diable, but their continuance indicates an unnecessary handicap 
to the individual, and an economic loss to the nation. 

All these examinations of children bring out the prevalence of 
malnutrition, a subject which is now receiving the careful atten- 
tion of scientific investigators. Between the theory, on the one 
hand, that malnutrition is due solely to ignorance of the laws of 
dietetics, and the opposing theory which interprets the danger- 
ous prevalence of malnutrition only in terms of the high cost of 
food, the truth probably is that malnutrition is due to the com- 
bination of poverty, ignorance, and lack of civic responsibility 
which are the root evils of most of our social ills. 

In a recent investigation of nearly 200,000 school children in 
New York City, 17.3 per cent were graded as in excellent condi- 
tion regarding nutrition; 61.1 per cent passable; 18.5 per cent 
poor, and 3.1 very poor. The two lowest grades were considered 
in need of medical care, or at least careful supervision. This 
figure of 21.6 per cent of the children as suffering from malnu- 
trition is not considered by Dr. S. Josephine Baker, Director of 
Child Hygiene in New York City, as higher than the figures for 
the city as a whole. She estimates that malnutrition among 
children increased from 5 per cent in 1914, to 21 per cent in 
1917. Dr. Royal S. Copeland, Commissioner of Health for 
New York City, gives the figures of 3.1 per cent in 1909 and 19.9 
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per cent in 1919. Dr. Thomas D. Wood estimates that for the 
whole country, between 15 and 25 per cent of the school children 
(from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 children) are undernourished. 

The extent of malnutrition among school children has led 
many educational authorities to attempt to alleviate the condi- 
tion. Some interesting experiments in school lunches were made 
in Los Angeles nearly fifteen years ago under the direction of 
Miss Norah Sterry. Other experiments have been carried on in 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Cincinnati and other cities. 
The United States Bureau of Education has given much intelli- 
gent stimulus to this work, but we cannot be considered to have 
done much more in this country than pathfinding. England has 
developed the school lunch to a much wider extent than we, due 
mainly to the fact that the extent and consequences of malnu- 
trition were brought home to the British authorities nearly 
twenty years ago. 

The scientific studies of malnutrition now being made include 
not only a study of the physical condition of the children under 
observation, but also an investigation of all the factors responsi- 
ble for producing this condition. Ignorance of the laws of hy- 
giene must be met by sound public health instruction presented 
in clear, understandable, interesting, and even dramatic ways. 
Inferior milk, water and food supplies must be improved by 
arousing community interest and responsibility in these prob- 
lems of community housekeeping. This education in hygiene 
and sanitation is vital, but its scope will be limited and its influ- 
ence superficial until the root problem of poverty is attacked 
in a systematic manner. Thus, little by little, the field of social 
work is being extended to touch that of scientific agriculture, 
scientific management, and other scientific branches of investi- 
gation engaged in working towards the abolition of poverty. 

In the Children’s Year campaign of 1918, over seven million 
young children were weighed and measured. This was done in 
nearly every hamlet and corner of the country, and few were the 
babies whose parents failed to be introduced to the idea that 
there were recognized standards for the normal development and 
growth of children. The testing of the children was conducted 
in a simple fashion, but each child’s measurements were recorded 
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on a card which also gave the normai height and weight of a child 
at the various stages of his development. 

Out of this campaign to interest the mass of the people in the 
care of children came the widespread recognition of the public 
character of child hygiene. Eight State Governments had pre- 
viously organized child-hygiene divisions. Since the Children’s 
Year campaign, twenty-seven more States have added such divi- 
sions to their functions. 

In the public support of this work, New Jersey heads the list 
with an annual appropriation of $150,000. Idaho, by contrast, 
has but $1,900 a year. In Minnesota the legislature created 
such a division but failed to make any appropriation. In this 
emergency the State Public Health Association secured the 
codperation of various medical and health organizations and 
succeeded in carrying on a most effective educational campaign 
for child health without a cent of public appropriation. 

The work of the State Child Hygiene Divisions is still in a 
pathfinding stage, their scope varying widely according to local 
needs and the existence and development of child welfare activi- 
ties by private organizations. 

Their methods are distinctly educational, conducted through 
the channels of exhibits, health centers, classes, campaigns and 
general publicity. The health center, as usually developed, is a 
community-educational center whose functions are not only to 
advise on the hygiene of the child, but to conduct, as well, classes 
for the systematic teaching of mothers. 

Normal schools, teachers’ institutes, and other institutions 
for the training of teachers, are emphasizing their instruction 
in hygiene. Several States have prepared courses in hygiene 
for the elementary schools. Particularly where other health 
machinery has not been developed, the education given in the 
public schools becomes increasingly important. 

The broadened viewpoint in the field of social welfare has 
shown a development fully equal to that in the field of health. 
Among the most active charities of the past generation was 
the erection of institutions for dependent children, institutions 
which the social worker of today is endeavoring to curtail, if 
not abolish. Practically all of the States have now adopted the 
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policy of meeting the problem of dependency by granting allow- 
ances to the mothers of such children so that families may not 
be broken up because of poverty alone. The very rapid growth 
of the Mothers’ Pension Movement indicates the widespread 
belief that normal family life is a right which should be given to 
every child whenever possible. 

The recognition of the necessity for thorough and coérdinated 
work for children is strikingly shown by the widespread move- 
ment for the unifying and codifying of legislation affecting chil- 
dren. In most of our States child welfare legislation has grown 
up piecemeal—the laws have been amended and re-amended, 
gradually broadening the essential “charity” angle to meet the 
more modern viewpoint. The results of this patchwork are 
characteristic of the method, and many of the laws affecting 
children permit various anomalous conditions. 

In the majority of the States today, active work is being con- 
ducted along the lines of codifying and unifying child welfare 
legislation. In seventeen States, official bodies have been 
appointed to carry out this work. The distinction of having 
adopted the first children’s code in the United States belongs 
to Ohio, where a Children’s Code Commission was appointed 
in 1911. 

The task of these Code Commissions is not merely to straighten 
out the codes from a technical standpoint. It is to write a code 
which shall express in laws the modern viewpoint of the relation 
of the State to all children. Its programme of work usually 
consists of intensive study into all the agencies and institutions 
affecting children—education, health, recreation, industry, chari- 
ties, corrections, juvenile courts, etc.—before any direct work 
upon the codes is begun. The success of a given commission 
depends largely upon the degree to which the commission edu- 
cates the people of the State so that there may be built up an 
extensive body of intelligent public opinion and civic responsi- 
bility. 

It is ordinarily true that the evils which are generally de- 
nounced are by that very fact on the road to remedy, and the 
most serious ills are those to which we are as yet blind. No 
exception to this rule need be made in the matter of child labor. 
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As we have been educated to visualize the problem, the term 
“child labor” calls up a mental picture of the child in the South- 
ern cotton mill or the New York sweat-shop. It is consequently 
rather startling to have the evidence of investigators in the 
mill towns of Georgia and the Carolinas who report on the greatly 
improved standard of living of the mountain folk who have come 
down to work in the mills. 

Undoubtedly the most serious problem of child labor today 
is that of agricultural work. The evil of a situation is not only 
positive, but negative—not only the conditions which it creates, 
but also the conditions which it denies. Rural child labor in 
vast areas of the United States today carries with it the virtual 
denial of education. In this country, which has proclaimed free 
and compulsory education to be the cornerstone and safeguard 
of democracy, one child out of every eight between the ages of 10 
and 15 is gainfully employed in occupations entirely unregulated 
by State or Federal law. The vast majority of these children 
are engaged in some form of farm labor. The occupations in 
which they are working are not in themselves necessarily harm- 
ful, but the prohibitive cost of education which isolation implies, 
entails a rate of illiteracy which is a distinct social menace. 

There are in the United States, according to the last decennial 
census, over 5,000,000 illiterate persons. Some 35 per cent 
of this total may be charged to the foreign-born, but for nearly 
65 per cent of this illiteracy we must shoulder the responsibility 
and the consequences. At a time when all the institutions of 
society are being called into question, we are confronted with 
the fact that millions of our people cannot be reached by any of 
the customary channels of intelligence. 

The direct relation between rural child labor and a high rate 
of illiteracy becomes immediately obvious when the two rates 
are indicated on a map. The vicious circle of unintelligent and 
consequently unprofitable farming, poverty, and ignorance must 
somehow be broken for the safety of the nation as well as in the 
interest of the child. 

The problems of children are not problems to be studied apart 
from other social phenomena. The child must be considered 
in relation to his family. The educational, physical and social 
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condition of the children of the country is the clearest index we 
have to our national life. The infant mortality rate of cities is 
used by more than one commercial institution as a general index 
to the prosperity, civic responsibility and general well being of 
the community. The searching questions that are being asked 
today in regard to children reach to the very foundations of our 
national life. They call into question every institution of soci- 
ety and every relation of human beings. That these questions 
are being asked earnestly and seriously by great numbers of 
people is one of the most hopeful indications of the present day. 


Heten V. Bary. 








AN AMERICAN POET: LOUISE IMOGEN 
GUINEY 


BY ALICE BROWN 


Louise IMocGEeN GuINEY, poet, essayist and scholar, was born 
in Boston on January 17, 1861, and died at Chipping Campden, 
England, on November 2, 1920. She was of Irish stock, with a 
strain of English, Scots and French, a quick-silver blend of buoy- 
ancy and wit, duly tempered by a special potency of Gallic grace 
with its apprehension of the mot juste and its infallible divination 
in forms of art. As a girl, she was uniquely dear to men and 
women pleasurably stirred by the literary wonder of her early 
blossoming into essays and verse, and charmed anew, when they 
invaded her shy fastnesses, by the unstudied simplicities of her 
modest behavior. Tremendously believed in, she carried her full 
cup with steady hand. No taint of ambition was in her. She 
had seen the “‘cloud-capp’d towers”’ of the halls of light where 
the blessed everlastingly dwell, she had guessed at green valleys, 
the refuge of those “ordained to fail,” and she knew thus early, 
through her reverent intuition, that “it has become almost an 
honor not to be crowned.”’ Even at the beginning, when chap- 
lets were being woven for her, she might have written that later 
recital of her secular creed: 


To fear not possible failure 
Nor covet the game at all. 


Her first book was Songs at the Start (1884) and the first col- 
lected essays Goose-Quill Papers (1885). The essays, despite a 
wilful archaism, an armored stiffness of light attack learned out 
of library shelves, are astonishingly mature for a pen so young: 
The little book is a jovial self-betraying one, spiced with a learned 
playfulness. When she has mounted her gaily caparisoned jen- 
net of unforced humor, she takes the world by inversion; you 
shall follow her circumspectly, or her steed will throw up his 
heels in your face and gallop off in the dust of his own making. 
**My novitiate page,” she ruefully confesses, invoking the influ- 
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ence of Hazlitt, ““smelled hard of that dear name, likewise of 
Browne, Taylor, and Cowley, and Lamb, and of one R. L. S., a 
Romany chal then utterly unknown, whom I had found in secret 
and in secret worshipped.” It was a brave beginning, this slen- 
der book of little essays, and it was dedicated to Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. How charmingly, with what an engaging gal- 
lantry he must have taken it! 

To leap the fecund years to the Patrins of her later youth is to 
follow the continuity of the same whimsical and reflective vein. 
This book, deriving its fortunate title from patrin, “a Gypsy 
trail: handfuls of leaves or grass cast by the Gypsies on the road, 
to denote to those behind the way which they have taken,” is 
primarily for him whom reading “maketh a full man.” The 
style, with a scholarship better tempered and easier to carry, 
being, as it were, not the armor of her earliest adventuring but 
woven into chain mail, is the despair of the less agile and in- 
structed mind. It is tinctured with her personal quality, and is 
incredibly rich, the richer when you return to it after intercourse 
with more immediate things, to find such fruits of her commerce 
with far-off civilizations and loving sentience to the “hills of 
home.” Like the buyer in Goblin Market, she drips with juices 
from the very fruits of life, antidote for our dull ambitions: the 
years “wasted in prison on casuist industries.” It is full of a 
not too quaint and bookish but an altogether delicious persiflage. 
She upholds the scholar’s right to “fall back with delight upon a 
choice assortment of ignorances.”’ Most of all does she advertise 
the great narcotic of out-of-doors. She betrays an unimpeach- 
able bodily sanity. Though urban by birth, she was also, 
through adoptive kinship of Pan and all the nymphs, a sylvan, 
to her “a dear Elizabethan word.”’ She sings a remorseful dirge 
over the “defeated days” of captive animals. She quickens her 
pace at moments to the measures of a hilarious mind. Through- 
out that mischievous “encourager of hesitancy,’ the Harmless 
Scholar, she all but dances. 

“The main business of the scholar,”’ she informs you, with a 
wicked twinkle behind her spectacles, “‘is to live gracefully, with- 
out mental passion, and to get off alone into a corner for an 
affectionate view of creation.” 
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She knows, by mischievous instinct, just what your idea of the 
scholar is: the conserver of chronologies and sapient conclusions 
fit chiefly to be waved in pedagogical celebrations or trumpeted 
at authors’ readings. No such sterile destiny as this for her, as 
she shall presently “fructify unto you.” 

“Few can be trusted with an education.” This she tells you 
with a prodigious lightness of self-assurance: 

The true scholar’s sign-manual is not the midnight lamp on a folio. He 
knows; he is baked through; all superfluous effort and energy are over for 
him. To converse consumedly upon the weather, and compare notes as to 
“whether it is likely to hold up tomorrow,”—this, says Hazlitt, “is the end 
and privilege of a life of study.” 


Mark you how humbly she proceeds, this multi-millionaire of 
the mind. Her intellectual barns are bursting with fatness, her 
cattle are on a thousand hills; yet she spares you not only the 
inventory of her acquisitions but any hint of her respect for 
them. One is smilingly glad to note that sometimes the challenge 
of the world’s intellectual penury is really too much for her, and 
she cannot help rushing to the rescue with armies of notable 
names and historic data. 

As the tree of her mental life broadened into wider air, it 
cast a shade not even her votaries were always zealous to pene- 
trate. She tended more and more to the obscure, the far-off and 
dimly seen. In her biographical work she was the champion of 
lost causes, the restorer of names dropped out of rubricated 
calendars through sheer inattention of an unlearned world, or 
rusted by time in chantries no longer visited. She would sail, 
not for those known islands on every map where harbors are 
charted and the smallest craft can coal and water, but some lost 
Atlantis, even if she might only moor in its guessed neighborhood 
and hear, at least, the plash of ripples over it. She was always 
listening, the generous hand to the responsive ear, to echoes from 
“forgotten or infrequent lyres.”’ She says: 


Apollo has a class of might-have-beens whom he loves: poets bred in mel- 
ancholy places, under disabilities, with thwarted growth and thinned voices; 
poets compounded of everything magical and fair, like an elixir which is the 
outcome of knowledge and patience, and which wants, in the end, even as 
common water would, the essence of immortality. 
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She had an inextinguishable love for the souls “ordained to 
fail.” As it made no difference to her whether a lasting line of 
verse were hers or another’s, so she had the patience of the born 
annalist in picking up and conserving every least coin of the 
realm of letters or of manly and romantic deeds. 

From Songs at the Start to Happy Ending (1909), this last bear- 
ing her stamp as comprising “the less faulty half of all the 
author’s published verse,” her work hardly varies in a certain 
cool, limpid, sometimes austere content. Songs at the Start is 
no perfervid twittering from the nest. The gusts of a too tem- 
pestuous heart, the revolt of youth against a world ready made 
for it, are foreign to her. She might be the child of a pagan 
ardency of simple joy, singing to the echo in some waking spring. 
These are the dewy recognitions of a world “not realized.” Their 
faults, from a standpoint purely technical, are the ones that 
plagued her throughout, though she recognized them with a rue- 
ful self-dispraise and mock extravagance of remorse. They are 
the infrequent lapses of a not invariably musical ear. To the 
end, she would unjustifiably change her cadence. It might be 
a fault for her to redress: but who among her lovers would com- 
plain of it now? It was an individual flaw, a little human imper- 
fection like the mole on beauty’s cheek. 

The White Sail, part legend and part lyric, sang out in fuller 
tone, though with no less individual a measure. The legends 
sound curiously academic in these days when the industrious 
versifier celebrates the small beer of his own “home town”’ in 
untrained eccentricities all too faithful to his villageous mood. 
They were the tall pines of the fairy wood she wandered in. There 
were pillared aisles and porticos, not New England dooryards, 
tapestries shaken by winds of the past, not leaves, red and gold, 
blown her from the swamps and hills she knew. And as you are 
about to close the door on this virginal chamber of April airs and 
cloistral moonlight, of ordered books breathing not leather only 
but the scent of “‘daffodilean days,” your heart rises up, for here 
is The Wild Ride, that first beat out its galloping measure in a 
dream, and continued, with the consent of her own critical mind, 
to the last book of all. It was, one may guess, her first lyric 
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runaway, the first time she lost herself in the galloping rush of a 
stanza’s trampling feet. 
I hear in my heart, I hear in its ominous pulses 


All day, on the road, the hoofs of invisible horses, 
All night, from their stalls, the importunate pawing and neighing. 


We spur to a land of no name, out-racing the storm-wind; 
We leap to the infinite dark like sparks from the anvil. 
Thou leadest, O God! All’s well with Thy troopers that follow. 


In The Roadside Harp (1893) (and this she calls, as late as 1911, 
““my best book”’) she is in full swing of that individual hue and 
form of verse to be hers henceforth, hall-marked, inimitable, of 
an imperishable fragility of loveliness, unique as the hand they 
were written in. Here sounds her own true note. Here were 
more plainly distinguishable the defined colors of the braided 
strand of destiny that made her so rare a nature and were per- 
haps—it is well to put it softly, this question—to hinder her in 
robustness and variety of performance. Irish by birth, she had 
not to the full, what she finds in Mangan, that “racial luxuriance 
and fluency.” And, like him, her “genius is happier on Saxon 
than on Celtic ground.” She was too subject to varied impulses 
to be the exponent of one. Her love in letters ran passionately 
to the Anglo-Saxon; the seventeenth century was her home. She 
was devoutly Catholic, yet living fibres in her knew the earth as 
it was in its unconsecrated freshness before the Great Deliverer 
came. 

“You are a natural Christian,” she said once to a friend poor 
in the consolations of belief, “with a birthright of gladness and 
peace, whether you seize it or not; whereas I am the other fellow, 
a bed-rock pagan, never able to live up to the inestimable spiritual 
conditions to which I was born.” 

This was humility only, no wavering from her transcending 
faith. Yet the wholesome natural man in her was acutely sensi- 
tive to that earth which saw the immortal gods. You find her 
listening, responsive, to the far heard echoes of Greek harmony. 
She was ready with her cock to A’sculapius, the tribute of her 
gentle allegiance to these kingly pagans who loved the light of 
the sun and shrank from the “dishonor of the grave,” who knew 
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the face of Nemesis and were, above all, disciples of the law of 
aidos, the negation of excess. Louise Guiney went pace by pace 
with the Greeks. It is not merely her choice of Attic subjects, 
like Simoisius, or the Alexandriana that are so faithful in spirit, 
though she had no Greek. It is that in this book we are renew- 
edly conscious of the oneness of mortal longing and earth love- 
liness. Here is a sentience to the throes of that earth which is 
not solely the earth set to man’s uses, but mysteriously made and 
mysteriously continued, with its uncomprehended language of 
light and dark and its ebb and flux eternally in sway. All Chris- 
tian in belief, she was pagan in the listening nerves of her. And 
her harp, hung in the window opening on what we call eternity, 
thrilled to many breezes. Being Christian, she was, as in her 
life, all devotion, all pure obedience, rapt celebrant of the story 
of the Birth and the Cross, a vowed Eremite to the belief that 
counts all things loss, save One. Hands of diverse angels reached 
out of the sky and touched her harp to song or litany. There 
was the spirit of an assured immortality. There was, too, the 
voice of Erda, the Earth, crooning from the root caverns in the 
abysses of time past. 

Some of the verse from this middle period is so fragile and aus- 
terely tremulous, like bare boughs moved by a not unkindly 
wind, that you are aware of what has, in another sense, been 
called “‘scantness.”” Not only does she adventure delicately in 
her shallop, she is fain of archaic brevity and pauses that do 
unquestionably halt the accompanying voyager to his discom- 
fiture. In The Roadside Harp, though her metres were some- 
times inhospitable to the ear unprepared, she did attain the very 
topmost reaches on the hills of words’ delight. The two Irish 
Peasant Songs ran with a light step, and a breath as sweet as the 
whispers over Ireland’s harp. Here also is an imperishable 
beauty of a lyric, fit for some ecstatic anthology, so rare in form 
and color that the listening ear scarce cares for the meaning, so 
its music may go on and on: 


When on the marge of evening the last blue light is broken, 
And winds of dreamy odor are loosened from afar, 

Or when my lattice opens, before the lark hath spoken, 

On dim laburnum-blossoms, and morning's dying star, 
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I think of thee, (O mine the more if other eyes be sleeping!) 
Whose great and noonday splendor the many share and see, 
While sacred and forever, some perfect law is keeping 

The late, the early twilight, alone and sweet for me. 


There are those for whom the conduct of life, either a passion 
or a malaise, according to individual temperament, transcends 
even the magic of pure fancy. For them there are trumpet calls, 
perhaps the most widely known and praised, The Kings, its last 
stanza the battle cry of the faint and brave: 

To fear not possible failure, 
Nor covet the game at all, 
But fighting, fighting, fighting, 
Die, driven against the wall. 


This is metal for sounding clarions. And so too is The Knight 
Errant: the second stanza an epitome of grand quotable abstrac- 
tions: 

Let claws of lightning clutch me 

From summer’s groaning cloud, 

Or ever malice touch me, 

And glory make me proud. 

Oh, give my youth, my faith, my sword, 
Choice of the heart’s desire: 

A short life in the saddle, Lord! 

Not long life by the fire! 


As she grew in spiritual aspiration, her music attuned itself 
more and more to the echoes of a harmony heavenly if austere. 
Some of these devout lyrics are so individual her very personality 
flashes out before you, and you hear her own lips chanting her 
own song. She is the figure in the stained glass window, saint 
or warrior, dimming the outer light to woo the eye to the ecclesi- 
astical richness of the surrounding red and gold. Or she is a 
young knight riding at twilight to service in the chantry you 
have never sought, and you look up from your table spread with 
meat and wines and watch him in bewilderment of spirit; and 
the figures on the arras tremble, as it might be from the wind of 
his passing. And once having seen the erect slender body of 
him riding to his passion of prayer, you turn to the moving figures 
of the arras with new eyes, wondering if, begot of earthly looms, 
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they are as beautiful as you had thought. Here is no passion 
but the unfed passion of the soul, the life sustained not through 
plethora but negation, the everlasting verity of renunciation 
which is the pale reflex of the face of Christ. Her later work, the 
greater part of it, is again like the trembling of bare exquisite 
branches against a sunset sky, the sky of a gold and green limpid- 
ity a world away from roseate dawns. She was a spirit with- 
drawn from a turmoil she would neither recognize nor enter, sit- 
ting in her tower above the world, spinning flowers out of frost. 
The Martyr’s Idyl (1899) she wrote with some haste of devo- 

tional conviction, and in the same volume, a fringe upon the hem 
of its brocaded stateliness, is the Outdoor Litany, a cry, full of 
earth’s blood and tears. 

The spur is red upon the briar, 

The sea-kelp whips the wave ashore; 

The wind shakes out the colored fire 

From lamps a-row on the sycamore; 

The bluebird, with his flitting note, 

Shows to wild heaven his wedding-coat; 

The mink is busy; herds again 

Go hillward in the honeyed rain; 

The midges meet. I cry to Thee 

Whose heart 

Remembers each of these. Thou art 

My God who has forgotten me! 


Here are beauties dear to the mortal mind to which an anguish 
of discontent is comprehensible because “‘it is common.” Here 
is the sum and circle of nature, tagged with the everlasting para- 
dox: the mindlessness and indifference of the beauty wherewith 
we are surrounded and our anguish to which it will not, because 
it cannot, minister. This is great writing: for here the soul 
walks unabashed, articulate, impassioned, the finite crying to the 
infinite, the perishing atom appealing to the sky of the universal 
over him. Perhaps there can be nothing greater in a dramatic 
sense, in our prison-house under the encircling sky, than the 
accusatory or the challenging voice of the creature, through the 
unanswering framework of his mortal destiny, to the God Who 
created both him and it. But the actual crown of the book is in 
the two stanzas called “‘ Borderlands.” Within the small circle of 
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recurrent rhyme this poem holds the ineffable. It is a softly 
drawn and haunting melody on the night wind of our thoughts, it 
hints at the nameless ecstasies that may be of the rhythm of the 
body or the soul—but we know not!—it is of the texture of the 
veil between sense and the unapprehended spirit. 

Through all the evening, 

All the virginal long evening, 

Down the blossomed aisle of April it is dread to walk alone; 

For there the intangible is nigh, the lost is ever-during; 

And who would suffer again beneath a too-divine alluring, 

Keen as the ancient drift of sleep on dying faces blown? 


Yet in the valley, 

At a turn of the orchard alley, 

When a wild aroma touched me in the moist and moveless air, 
Like breath indeed from out Thee, or as airy vesture round Thee, 
Then was it I went faintly, for fear I had nearly found Thee, 

O Hidden, O Perfect, O Desired! first and final Fair! 


The line: 


Keen as the ancient drift of sleep on dying faces blown, 


is one of those pervasive beauties which recall the universal that 
is beauty’s self. You see in it—or you feel, for it falls on the sen- 
sitive plate of emotion that far outranks your intellect—all the 
faces of all the dead from the first slain after Eden past the 
Pharaohs and queens that “died young and fair” to him “that 
died o’ Wednesday.” 

Happy Ending is her renewed hail and her farewell. Here are 
some of the old beauties and, gathered up with them, the later 
buds of a more sparsely blossoming fancy. The additions of 
this later period are slightly more involved, much more austere. 
The world does not call to her now in the manifold voices of that 
vernal time when she and her dog went field-faring. It is a spot, 
though still dearly loved, to leave. In Beatt Mortui, she cele- 
brates the “dead in spirit” who, having renounced the trappings 
of a delusive day, are henceforth like angel visitants in a world 
where they hold no foot of vain desire. The sonnet Astraea, 
her actual farewell, has the poignant sestette: 


Are ye unwise who would not let me love you? 
Or must too bold desires be quieted? 
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Only to ease you, never to reprove you, 

I will go back to heaven with heart unfed: 
Yet sisterly I turn, I bend above you, 

To kiss (ah, with what sorrow!) all my dead. 


Next to the Golden City of belief she had, as she began, con- 
tinued to serve poetry, the “‘love of lovely words.” And though 
an initiate world had hailed her, when, like a young shepherd 
wandered into town, a bewildering “strayed reveller” she came 
“singing along the way,” man had been finding out many inven- 
tions and kept no ear for strains out of Arcady or long notes pro- 
phetically echoed from the New Jerusalem. He was laying the 
foundations of a taste which was to flower in jazz and the movies 
and the whirling of wheels on great white ways. She had her 
own small public always. To these, her books were cool colon- 
nades with the sea at the end. But she had learned, now with 
no shadow of doubt, that there would never be any wider response 
to her from the world of the printed word. She was not “maga- 
zinable” in the modern sense. If she had kept on singing, it 
would have been into that silence whence the poet’s voice echoes 
back to him with a loneliness terrifying to hear. Need that 
dull his fancy and mute his tongue? Not in youth, perhaps. 
When the blood flows boundingly, you write your verses on green 
leaves, so they are written, and if nobody wants the woven chap- 
let of them, you laugh and cast it in the stream. Through the 
middle years it is different. You must be either quickened by 
an unquenchable self-belief or warmed at the fire of men’s re- 
sponsive sympathy to write at all. There is something in the 
hurt an unheeding world can deal you that, besides draining the 
wounded heart, stiffens the brain and hand. And Atalanta’s 
pace may be slackened by the misadventures of the way. Her 
sandal may come loose, or she slips on a pebble and strains the 
tendon of that flying foot. 

The only verse Louise Guiney prized, was the verse with wings, 
spontaneous as the gestures of childhood or the oriole’s song. 
She could knock her lines into a wild ruin and rebuild, but that 
was after the first swift assembling of stone on stone. Any idea 
of verse soberly and slowly evolved as an intellectual feat was 
afar from her. “Our best things,” she said, “are the easiest. 
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They’re no trouble.” They did cost, in the last sweet pangs of 
intent consideration, of rearranging, polishing and hunting down 
the best and only word. When the poetic impulse seized her, 
she bent to it in obedient delight. She never coaxed or beckoned. 
Only into the living spring did she dip her cup: no thrifty piping 
it to the house in forethought of the day when the frost creeps 
and “no birds sing!” The greatest beauties in her verse were 
as spontaneous as they dropped from the skies and she set them 
in their chaste enduring gold. Though she was so unwearied in 
polishing and changing, in their general scope and temper they 
came as from the hand of God, and when her own hand fell too 
laxly to receive them, they did not come. These last were the 
less robust years of her middle age: for as to the intellectual life, 
she had no waning. Shedied young. And though the heart that 
is the bravado of sheer courage was never allowed to fail her, the 
bodily heart did fail. Those who had walked with her knew its 
weakness, and that, a race-horse on the road, she was speedily 
exhausted in a climb. One day, lost on Exmoor, her walking 
mate, looking back for her, would find the world empty of her 
altogether. Knowing the sort of spirit she was, it was easy to 
guess the Little People had kidnapped her or an archangel hidden 
her in the brightness of his wings while they discoursed together 
on topics of the upper sky. But the heather had simply closed 
over her; she had lain down to rest her tired heart. And as the 
physical world, out of the strange jealousy of its predestined 
enmities, is forever fighting the spirit, so the feebler action of a 
flagging heart might dull those swift spontaneities that are man’s 
paean to the beauty of things—his answer to the earth that 
cajoles and challenges the while it fulfils its mysterious hostility 
and overthrows us in the end. Her mind was no less keen in 
these last years, nor, except in the sudden exhaustion of a tragic 
illness, were her activities dulled. In her prose work of edit- 
ing and reviewing, the blade was sharper as time wore upon it 
and she grew more recondite in knowledge and more desperately 
exact, omitting no extreme of patient scrutiny. But poetry was 
her youth, and youth was gone. And youth is not a matter of 
years. It is what the years have done to us. If we may borrow 
a tag of appreciation for her poems we could hardly do better than 
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quote her resumé of Hurrell Froude’s, the “clearness, simplicity, 
orderly thought and noble severity” she found in him. 

They have a strong singleness and sad transparency, the tone of them a 
little chilly, yet almost Virgilian, and arrestingly beautiful; . . . absti- 
nent, concentrated, true. 

Now primarily Froude’s verse is not in the least like Louise 
Guiney’s. It is scarcely more than the first note leading up the 
scale. In the amazed apprehension of beauty, he is leagues 
behind her. Yet the “almost Virgilian” of her comment fits her 
to perfection. And if she is not always “clear” she is, marvel- 
ously again, “‘a little chilly,” with the chill of spring twilights 
when earth scents are in the air, the lily-of-the-valley just bloomed 
out of the cold, or the damp richness of the April woods. 

Two little volumes, Monsieur Henri, the story of the Count of 
La Rochejaquelein (1892) and A Little English Gallery (1894) 
are of the essence of the exhaustive research and fine rehabili- 
tation that were the fruit of her later years. The war of the 
Vendée, with its religious appeal, its romance of feudal catch- 
words, took irresistible hold on her, and the young Count of La 
Rochejaquelein, blazoned in youthful ardor, shone as the sun. 

The Little English Gallery, six biographical essays in her indi- 
vidual manner of a condensed bewilderment of research, holds 
the seed of what might be accounted her life work. For not only 
does her portrait pen paint you a fine enduring picture of Lady 
Danvers, Farquhar, Beauclerk, Langton and Hazlitt, but here 
also is the preface, as it might be called of her Henry Vaughan, to 
whose gentle service she bent the intermittent work of later years. 
In the summer of 1895, she went on pilgrimage to the grave of 
Vaughan, at Llansaintffread. This was a part of Wales hardly 
touched by tourists, for the ubiquitous motor car had not begun 
its devil’s business of shedding profanation over silent ways. To 
walk here was to withdraw as deeply as you would into the fra- 
grance of past simplicities. Louise Guiney was reft away into 
a trance of inward peace. She trod the paths her poet had 
loved, and she was, also with him, where her mind would ever 
be, in the seventeenth century. This was one of her ardent 
quests, her passionate rescues: for Vaughan was forgotten on his 
own familiar ground. Literally the places that had known him 
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knew him no more. Even his grave had been desecrated by the 
slow attrition of neglect. A coal shed had encroached on it, coal 
had fallen on his stone, cans and broken glass littered the sacred 
spot. The two Americans, in a haste of ruth, cleared the stone 
with hands and walking sticks, and Louise Guiney drew to her a 
pair of bent and blear-eyed Hodges working near and preached to 
them Vaughan, the good physician, and his right to the seemli- 
ness of an ordered resting-place. And she stayed not in her 
doing, but called later upon England and America for a fund to 
put the grave in order and suitably to commemorate the poet. 
The Vaughan essay in her own copy of the Little English Gallery 
grew thick with notes, confirmatory or expanded, in this browsing 
over Welsh ground, and the Vaughan editing ran on and on 
through following years into what must be the authoritative 
edition of his work. 

The complete bibliography of her prose would include intro- 
ductions, studies, notes, all characterized by her unhastened 
scrutiny of “passionate yesterdays”: Matthew Arnold, Robert 
Emmett, Catherine Phillips, Thomas Stanley, Lionel Johnson, 
Edmund Campion,—these were a few of those whose memory 
she illuminated and clarified. No estimate could overrate her 
continuing and exhaustless patience; she was content with noth- 
ing less than living within arm’s length of all the centuries. Poet 
first, poet in feeling always, even after the rude circumstances of 
life had closed her singing lips, she was an undaunted craftsman 
at prose. It is true she did expect too much of us. She did, 
even in those later days, more than half believe we could delight 
in pouncing, with her own triumphing agility, on discoveries of 
remote relationships and evasive dates. Her multiplicity of 
detail had become so minute and comprehensive, especially as 
touching the Restoration, that the merely literary journal could 
seldom print her with any chance of backing from the average 
reader. It was inevitable to her to run on into the merely accu- 
rate data prized by the historian and genealogist alone. Who 
can expect the modern mind, prey to one sociological germ after 
another, to find antidote in the obscurities of seventeenth century 
English? Yet she never veered from the natal bent of her trained 
intelligence. She was the indomitable knight errant of letters. 
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Like Mr. Henry James, she was an expatriate, the last third 
of her life spent in England, though not even under the argument 
of our aloofness from Europe between 1914 and 1917 did she, like 
him, bear testimony to her love for England by becoming natural- 
ized. Still an ardent American, her answering love flowed back 
to us as in 1898, when she dedicated one of the most breathlessly 
beautiful of her poems to The Outbound Republic. There had 
come the challenge to enter world counsels and world clashes. 

As the clear mid-channel wave, 

That under a Lammas dawn 

Her orient lanthorn held 

Steady and beautiful, 

Through the trance of the sunken tide, 
Sudden leaps up and spreads 

Her signal round the sea: 

Time, time! 

Time to awake; to arm; 


To scale the difficult shore! 


And if we think her heart, in its love for England, ever grew alien 
to us, we may go back to the last of the twelve stately London 
Sonnets: In the Docks. What a banner she waved here of an im- 
plied creed, a passionate belief! 

Our inherited traditions were like wine to her, our lapses 
drained her soul; and as it was in 1890, when that sonnet was 
written, so it continued to be through the years when our star 
sank in 1914, to be so long in rising. 

Though so ardent an American, England was her spirit’s home. 
The odor of musty archives was as delicious in her nostrils as 
“hawthorn buds in May.” Half effaced inscriptions were dearer 
to her than whole broadsides of modern paeans to success. A 
crusader knight on his back in some immemorial dimness, was as 
immediate to her soul as Apollo walking down the aisles of 
song. London, when she was away from it, haunted her “like a 
passion.”” To come upon her great little picture of pre-war Lon- 
don makes a blessed interlude in the shrieking present. For 
we have gained the motor car, and the price the smiling gods 
exacted is that we have lost the broodingness of cities—their 
murmurous tranquillity. That essay, Quiet London, dated 1890, 
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has heart-break in it, as well as beauty, for those who knew the 
London of old and who will see it no more. Here are the very 
lineaments of that great fog-soaked, rain-darkened beneficence 
and terror which once was London. You walk in it with her 
and are at home in an inherited peace. 


There is no congestion of the populace; yet the creeks and coves of that 
ancient sea remain brimmed with mortality, hour after hour, century after 
century, as if in subjection to a fixed moon. It is the very poise of energy, 
the aggregation of so much force that all force is at a standstill; the miracu- 
lous moment, indefinitely prolonged, when achieved fruition becalms itself 
at the full, and satiety hesitates to set in. 


To speak of her letters, those floating immortalities she cast 
about with so prodigal a hand, is to wonder anew at an imagina- 
tive brilliancy even beyond what she put into her considered 
work. To open one was an event. Almost you were miserly 
over the envelope itself, and treasured it, the script on it was of 
so rare a beauty. For her handwriting has an individual distinc- 
tion. Done in haste or at leisure, it was the same. Her tumul- 
tuous jottings on margins of print or bits of scribbling paper kept 
the line of grace. And the subject matter! it was as varied as 
flowers and jewels and shells. In some cases, her books may 
have suffered from too anxious a care. Her affluent learning, 
deeply as it enriched her poetic gift, may have done something 
toward choking it, burying it under the drift of yesterdays. For 
having at her memory’s call the immortalities of our English 
tongue, a despair may well have overtaken her with the impulse 
to enter that great company. She lacked the crude yet whole- 
some audacity of those to whom the world is young. But if her 
considered work may possibly have suffered from “‘ much cherish- 
ing,” her letters made their bright advent unhindered. In 
them she lost her sense of studious responsibilities and—strange 
paradox of time!—it is they who may go farthest toward making 
her immortal. The haste with which they left her hand for the 
post was what saved them in their living delightfulness. And 
they were plentiful as leaves in Arden. Never did she let her 
correspondence “come tardy off.” Courteous, good-natured, 
sympathetic listener to requests and comment, she wrote you 
without delay and with the most engaging personal touch. If 
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you sent her your book, she read it with a painstaking intentness 
and returned you, not a formal note of thanks but a full and rich 
review wherein you were praised to the top of your deserts, your 
failings touched lightly but honestly and your errors spotted 
with the scholar’s acumen. There was no smallest trace in her of 
carping for the satisfaction of showing how brave a critic she 
could be, no sense of blustering privilege. But the letters! 
written in an onrush of mental exuberance, sometimes the faster 
the better, a tumultuous beauty of diction,—you shook the tree 
and you got such fruit; the wind of your favor blew her way 
and unloosed on you that petalled shower. Those were the spon- 
taneities of her life; they, in their lasting evanescence, are what 
she has now to bequeath us, a priceless legacy. 

In what niche shall we set her statue of renown? She has done 
the most authentic and exquisite verse America has yet pro- 
duced. Is it not rather to its honor and our defeated fame that 
no widespread recognition of it could have been predicted? Is 
Hazlitt largely read? Does Charles Lamb sell by the million or 
the seventeenth century lyrists by the hundred thousand? 
Louise Guiney was, like so much that is austerely beautiful in 
the modern world, a victim of majorities. The democracy of 
taste and intellect is perhaps the master, perhaps the puppet, of 
this ironic time. But the time itself has its martyrs in these 
children of illustrious line who cannot, sadly willing as they may 
be, quite speak the common tongue. It is the suffrages of the 
buying public that determine what publishers shall print. And 
for that public—Diana’s chariot in the heavens means less than 
a limousine on earth. But the gods, who endowed Louise 
Guiney with something ineffable out of their treasury, alone 
know about these things. Under their eyes stands her slender 
last collection among its peers. And the book itself says: 


Unto the One aware from everlasting 
Dear are the winners: thou art more than they. 


Auice Brown. 











GOOD FRIDAY AND CLASSICAL 
PROFESSORS 


BY STARK YOUNG 


I ARRIVED at Girgenti early in the morning of Good Friday 
and went straight from the hotel to the cathedral for the cere- 
monies. 

All Girgenti is tawny-colored and dull rose and white. It is 
a stern, dry city, lying on the sunbaked hill like a lion. The 
streets are steep and winding in every direction, deep as caverns 
and full of stairs. Rising up in these streets are the church 
fronts, full of Spanish and Arabic memories, rich, baroque, heavy, 
barbaric, half cruel like so much of the town. Many of the 
streets look down on the sea below. And at night through the 
columns of the temples outside the walls I have seen the sea 
shining in the starlight. 

This city was the Acragas of the Greeks, the Agrigentum of the 
Romans, and has been Carthaginian, Saracen, Spanish, as well 
as Italian. All that is left of its larger glories is the cathedral, 
for the temples lie now in the country. The cathedral is a huge 
thing on twenty feet of stairs, faded golden stone, honey-colored 
in the light, and falling away here and there into ruin. The 
vast doorway opens into an interior still more ruined. Enor- 
mous columns lead up to the broken vaulting and make an aisle 
between the high altar of the choir at one end and at the other 
to the great crucifix with the life-sized figure of Christ. In 
many places underfoot the pavement has come away and the 
bare earth appears. 

There was a throng of people, standing praying, talking, 
quietly watching each other, and looking on at the mass. From 
behind a column somewhere an organ was playing. Clouds of 
incense hung about and there was a smell of spring flowers. A 
procession of priests, acolytes, seminarians and choir-boys came 
from the sacristy and moved slowly to the choir, to\ard which 
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ran a long strip of brocade leading to the altar itself. Two of 
the priests in the procession came up before the steps, putting 
their palms together in front of them, and knelt down on their 
knees and kissed the earth, then passed on up and took their 
places. Then another two of them came, knelt down and kissed 
the earth. And so on, all the procession, two by two, slowly, 
all kneeling to kiss the earth before they went up the steps. A 
bell rang and the people dropped to their knees. Meanwhile 
far down in the cathedral you could hear the organ playing; and 
in the choir, where the candles burned against the dim stone and 
the faint mist of old frescoes and the old blackened canvasses 
of saints, the priests chanted. 

That night before midnight I was awakened by a music of 
trumpets and cornets and pipes, a dirge, in a strange mode some- 
thing like the music I had heard once among the Arabs. I went 
to the balcony and saw in the deep and narrow streets below, 
against the tawny stone and wild heavy shadows, a procession 
of people streaming past. They carried every one some sort of 
light, lanterns made of paper on staffs, and candles and torches; 
and they chanted as they marched. Their lights were not car- 
ried overhead or on the shoulders, as our processions do, but 
down at the waist; and so made a marvellous effect: they did 
not make a mere glitter of lights and sparks above darkened 
figures, but a throng of glowing shapes, lighted forms and faces, 
in the darkness, moving along and casting incredible shadows 
on the steep walls and houses. 

At the head of the procession they had carried past the Virgin, 
wreathed with flowers and standing on a kind of platform sur- 
rounded by lamps; the stiff image under its velvet canopy con- 
trasted strangely with the human forms moving below. After- 
ward there were people for a long time making the procession, 
and presently they brought the figure of the dead Christ, taken 
down from the crucifix in the cathedral and laid on a bier in a 
glass coffin, with lamps burning around Him, moving slowly, 
with the dirge playing and the people chanting it: the pallid 
figure with its bleeding side and its crown of thorns, and the 
strange hypnotism again of the still form above the motion of 
the figures below. Then the endless procession again, filing 
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past, with more music, the lighted bodies in the old streets, their 
shadows, the dirge playing on the horns, in the darkness. 

I stood on the balcony long after the last of the people were 
gone and the music had died away in the far-off streets. The 
stars were shining; they were near the earth and golden-colored. 
It was all beautiful and strange and pagan; it was barbaric, 
ancient. It had the sense in it of passionate continuity, of the 
unbroken relation to the old life of the earth, to the soil, to light, 
to motion and things. It brought to my mind the memory of 
those early dark races, half unknown to history, whose strains 
made a part of the ancient blood, and spoke in the shadowy omens 
and cults and secret rites. Demeter the Earth Mother, Mary 
the Mother of God, the strange music on the horns, the torches, 
the mourning for Adonis, the dead god carried on the shoulders 
of his mourners, the flowers, the old city and the spring night. 
The life of the Mediterranean, ancient, continuous, unbroken! 
Moments like this have in them the quality of the life of men 
and the life of the earth become one; the body becomes one with 
the things of the world; the uplifted hand lifts up the heart with 
it; the lanterns and shadows are not only in the street but shine 
and darken in the soul. 

From all this strange wild beauty and poetry I subsided next 
morning with coffee and rolls to thoughts of our professors of 
the classics. 

Classical professors! I thought of their plaster casts white as 
chalk and dry as ashes. Of their Ciceronian jargon and Roman 
platitudes. Of their dens and studies full of weak watercolors 
of Roman ruins and spotted with brown prints of the Parthenon 
and Apollo and the Forum, and a higgledypiggledy of tiny repro- 
ductions from Pompeii. I thought of their modest exhortations 
and mottoes and their chaste renderings of ancient authors into 
English. Of their fig-leaf editions of the poets! 

How much do they know of all this that I saw, with the kissing 
of the ground before the altar candles and the host in the taber- 
nacle, the pale god and his mother and the music and torches 
through the old streets? Do the professors really believe that 
the temples had yellow capitals, or red columns with blue capi- 
tals and gilded acanthus leaves? Do their eyes remember that 
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sometimes beyond the rocks and oleanders you saw at the head 
of a valley a vermillion shrine? Why then the casts? Or do 
they remember, when they make their little axiomatic sermon- 
ettes so full of exalted sentiments, that the Greeks included all 
things that are actually a part of us in their scheme of living, 
however regrettable these things were then, though not unmen- 
tionable, as the professor would have them now? One professor 
of Greek told me that he considered the Greeks the most immoral 
race that ever lived. A professor of Latin that I know has spent 
much of his life on the theology of Milton taken seriously and 
in comparison with Homer, a heathen with a very poor theologi- 
cal showing. How far do these good men, when they are sorting 
out of Plato and Hesiod the desired order and discretion, con- 
ceive at all those other forces also working in these ancient 
minds: beauty and madness, fierce changes, barbaric blood, 
sudden earthly poetry, and darkness; so much of all which was 
here in Girgenti still, though the wider intellectual aspects had 
dropped away from it. 

After all, of course, we are not Greek and must make Greek 
things over for ourselves somewhat before we can use them, 
give them our own image; though we may at least remember 
that we have done so. And certainly a good deal of the ethical 
and the institutional the professors bring over, or at least illu- 
minate, by means of the classics; though this is done better per- 
haps by the special departments in these subjects. But as for 
all this social and ethical thinking of the professors, usually 
apprehended by the students only from the agonies of getting 
through one book of Plato perhaps or a few of Aeschylus’ 
choruses, and then understood largely with the help of trans- 
lations; and as for all the talked-of character-building of our 
fathers’ time; I doubt if much of it is very true to the classics. 
I am not sure how much it is tinged with Mediaeval theology; or 
how much the Romans would recognize it, not to speak of the 
Greeks. And the fact remains that these classroom conclusions 
are extracted not from philosophy but mainly from literature, 
whose very truth consists of infinite living elements blended 
together, and rests always on a foundation of a life of the senses, 
of natural experience. 
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But the professors have at least done well with Roman maxims 
suited to empire building and limited suffrage. They can lash 
the new time with their bull-headed old Cato and his supposedly 
pristine virtues; how much better can they give off those gaseous 
Roman morals than Greek light! Musty Oxford clergymen 
mincing fine old phrases, with the English system of pronoun- 
cing, over walnuts and wine, or in their leisurely debates! Or 
translating Aeschylus with majestical sleepy imitations of Shakes- 
peare; or filling Euripides with a sighing Tennysonian bliss. 
Dr. Jowett giving Plato a pious flavor unknown to the Greek 
mind by translating him, as a friend of mine said, not into the 
English language but into the Christian language. 

I sat there in Girgenti that morning with my coffee, which 
was very bad, looking down into the daylight street where the 
procession had passed the night before. I was thinking now of 
those classical exhibitions I had seen in young ladies’ academies 
at home, the young ladies going through soft Delsarte move- 
ments, dressed in white, with white fillets and Psyche knots, 
and girdles crossing over their breasts; posturing with their 
lovely arms and looking through hoops, very nice and proper 
surely with nothing demonstrative about them. I thought of 
that dirge in the harsh stone city and then of Dante, mediaeval 
but the son of the ancient passionate art; and then of the dull- 
ness and grey wash of Professor Norton’s translation, com- 
mended in Boston. Then the picture came to me of a professor 
reading Theodore Martin’s translation of Catullus to the class 
in college. We came to the Lesbia poem: 

soles occidere et redire possunt: 


nobis, cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
nox est perpetua una dormienda. 


I heard the pitiful necessity of that gerundive in dormienda, and 
the cadence of it, the poetry of lament, full of incantation and 
despair; and then I listened while the professor gave us Martin’s 
rendering: 


Suns go down but ’tis to rise 
Brighter in the morning skies; 
But, when sets our little light, 
We must sleep in endless night. 
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Or, as Touchstone puts it, “Rum ti tum ti tum ti tum, rum ti 
tum ti tum ti tum!” 

Unbelievable jiggly rot! Sitting there in Girgenti it seemed 
to me impossible that any one could ever have thought that a 
rendering of Catullus. But many professors have thought so. 
If one of them accepts that translation of Catullus, does he ever 
see the point of Greek culture at all? I asked myself. 

I sat there in Girgenti and wondered just what many of these 
classical professors would have thought of Acragas, Pindar’s 
most beautiful city. And what sweeping judgments would they 
have passed on those ceremonies by night at Eleusis, those rites, 
those processions in the darkness, those orgies, which their 
admired Sophocles and Plato took so seriously: we know already 
how the early Christian fathers shuddered at them. And if the 
professors should come from those studies with their high moral 
tone and plaster casts and should see this Good Friday at Gir- 
genti, see something of the reality of the thing they have so 
innocently been professoring about, see so much of the old life 
and the passionate soul of the Mediterranean lasting on here, 
what would they think of it? They can take quite seriously the 
procession at the inauguration of a college president. But this 
matter of Girgenti and the ceremonies—? Well, it’s most inter- 
esting, these Italians are like children—perhaps a colored postal 
card of this can be found for the alumnus who gave the plaster 
Cicero to the Classics Room. Or at best they might think it 
picturesque, a pretty piece of paganism, crude, and, to say the 
least, unsanitary. 

StarK YOUNG. 














THE WATCHERS 


BY MARJORIE MEEKER 


The old, stern years stand spectral, row by row, 

The gray, grave years, the years that used to know 
My waiting heart and anxious, eager eyes, 

Asking forever the unanswering skies 

For strange delights and dreams and breathless fears, 
And finding still the same unchanging years. 


The old years watch—And do they disapprove 
Of this young, radiant year I live and love? 
Must not their sober, withdrawn majesty 
Thrill to the leaping, lifting song in me, 

Even their awful melancholy bless 

The rush of such a swift, white happiness?— 


A little while to love, to laugh, to plan 

All of the joy that comes to any man, 

A little while to say, “Heaven is this,” 

And stop the saying with a wondering kiss, 
And watch the day grow dim, the rose-leaf fall, 
The strong tide ebb, and never grieve at all— 


It is not much, for all the griefs and tears 

Of all your days, O old, harsh, useless years! 

And yet, for such a precious offering, 

What prayer, what praise, what pity I would bring, 
What votive incense raise at your chill shrine, 
What penance will, what fiery pledge assign! 


O still, strange years! Does your gray peace proclaim 
That this, this too, will end and be the same? 


A space the flame must burn, the altar keep 

Its happy wreaths, before the warm love sleep 

Never to wake . . . Then through the blinding tears 
What shall we know, what care for any years? 














WHEN THE WORLD GOES HOME 
BY HENRY BELLAMANN 


The sky remembers when a bird has passed 

And little wing-shaped waves forever flow 

Both east and west; as when the great sails go 

To Spain, the foam along their track is cast 

On shores most far away. Then when at last 

The world, like bird, like ship, goes home, and slow 
Tides sink, will rest above the air, below 

The sea, a wave of wing, of sail-bent mast. 


And shall I think your last frail breath can be 
More frail, more lost than these by air and sea? 
I wait to hear your last unfinished words 
There at the haven of immortal birds, 

There at the harbor of immortal ships, 

Your quick warm breath again upon my lips. 


WINTER BURIAL 


Earth, will you be kind to her? 
I give her back 


Will your clumsy rocks and clay 
Break her silk and pearl and ivory 
To trash? 


or shall I see a little creeping flush 
of first flowers along that slope 
next Spring? 











AGAIN? 


To my Home on Lake Champlain 


BY JEANNETTE MARKS 


Shall I come again? 
Again to see the reeds, 
Yellowing now? 
“* Bye and bye! 
Bye and bye!” 
Lake rushes cry. 


Shall I come again 

To these willow leaves 

Falling now? 
Their joy was brief! 
The willow leaf 
Knows grief. 


Shall I breathe again 
Gray balsam dripping amber 
On the mould? 

What knows the year 

Of any fear,— 

Of any amber tear! 




















TALK AND TALKERS 
BY J. B. YEATS 


I once asked a great scholar of a famous University his idea of 
happiness. He answered: “A good read.” But scholars are 
like the stars, lonely and inscrutable, and in God’s holy keeping. 
I myself like best those rare moments when congenial people 
meet and there is good conversation, each man doing his best 
to say exactly what he thinks. Is there anything so delightful, 
and at times so beautiful, and at all times so beguiling, as good 
conversation? Talk is man’s sowing-time, and as he sows, so 
shall he reap. Literature is the harvest of talk. If Elizabethan 
literature is the best in the world, it is because conversation at 
the Court of Elizabeth and in the London cafés was the best in 
the world. Elizabethan literature is nobly extravagant and 
musical, scarcely touched at all with the spirit of contention; 
and so, no doubt, was their talk. If Ben Jonson, who was a 
Scotchman, had had his way, no doubt, the conversation would 
have been as contentious as the speeches of lawyers or the ser- 
mons of theologians or the talk of a man out of Belfast. You 
can’t read Shakespeare without feeling that he was shy of con- 
tention, disliking to contradict or be contradicted. Images to 
him were dear for their own sake, as one loves little children or 
pretty girls, without vexing ourselves as to whether they are 
good little children or good girls. 

Conversation has as many enemies as Mother Church, and 
chief of these is card playing. I have been told that in Pitts- 
burgh the ladies entertain distinguished ‘strangers by inviting 
them to luncheon parties where there are no men. The hus- 
bands can get themselves up in immaculate evening clothes, 
but only to play cards, except when they talk business among 
themselves. Had the Athenians acquired the habit, it is 
very doubtful whether we should have had an Aeschylus or a 
Sophocles or an Aristotle. Another enemy is story-telling. 
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In any company, let there be one brilliant teller of good stories, 
and all the company become tellers of “good stories,” and the 
wonderful thing is that no one listens, except long enough to 
know the nature of the story that is being presented, upon which 
each one searches in his memory for another story that may cap 
it. I have sometimes watched a company thus engaged, and it 
was easy to see that while apparently they listened politely and 
waited to applaud, their minds were far away, and the man tell- 
ing the story knew it, and was depressed, and the sense of inat- 
tention grew with each talker, so that, though they applauded 
ever so much, everyone was increasingly bored. There is another 
enemy always lying in wait ready to pounce, and, like a mad 
dog, bite and infect the company with its madness. I mean the 
American passion for turning every kind of conversation into an 
impromptu argument. The French people perhaps have lean- 
ings that way. I have seen them with flashing eyes gesticulating 
and shouting at each other, and all their literature, in poetry as 
well as in prose, shows it, being pervaded with a logic of conten- 
tion; but there is French ceremony, and above all, French 
politeness,—the spirit of Society, which regards as a crime every- 
thing that is tiresome. In American argumentativeness, there 
is not this restraint. I know all about it, for I have endured it 
many times. It is a debating society without a chairman and 
without rules. Sometimes you will see five men talking at once. 
It is not talk; it is not discussion; it is a mere riot of discord, and 
as unamiable as any riot in the street; and though the feeling 
lasts for but a moment, it must have an estranging effect; whereas 
real conversation brings people together in the holiday spirit of a 
common enjoyment. 

Outside Belfast there is good conversation all over Ireland. 
Belfast itself is furiously Protestant, and Protestantism means 
the missionary spirit. Every man wants to convert his neighbor; 
your conduct, your morals, your opinions, are all fuel, to feed 
his controversial fire. He can’t let you alone. In Belfast, 
conversation is always argument. They also have their taste 
for jocularity and story-telling. I suppose it relieves the strain 
among these foolishly intense people. Indeed, more than once 
I’ve noticed in a contentious company one silent man aloof from 
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it all, and have been relieved and delighted when he produced 
his long meditated joke or pun, setting the table in a roar; even 
though I knew that after him would come the inevitable succes- 
sion of bad jokes and stories, the roar of laughter, though it be 
false laughter, being better any day than the clamor of argument. 

What is good conversation? When in love with a pretty girl, 
we find everything she says to be as exquisite as herself, and we 
don’t care a straw whether we agree or disagree with her opinions. 
When we no longer love her, we are capable of thinking her 
tiresome or stupid if she is not as wise as Solomon. The chatter 
of a pretty girl in whom we are interested is as delightful as 
the song of the lark, even though, like the bird, she has no ideas; 
while there is nothing less attractive than the chatter of an un- 
gainly woman. It has indeed sometimes happened that an 
ungainly woman who knows herself to be ungainly has culti- 
vated wisdom and thereby kept her lover. In other words, talk 
with a pretty girl or with one of these wise Sibyls never becomes 
argument. Men argue sometimes with their wives, never with 
their sweethearts. English people do not argue. It is the habit 
of the nation not to argue. Although Protestants, they have 
somehow escaped the missionary spirit, saved, perhaps, by their 
incomparable spirit of personal independence. With them, an 
opinion is regarded as a personal property in which no man has 
any right to meddle. They do not converse much. It is a 
common sight to see a company of Englishmen sitting together, 
drinking, enjoying each other’s society, and yet not talking; 
each man is immersed in his own thoughts. Yet, if they do 
meet for the purpose of conversation, they produce amongst 
them the best kind of conversation, and for this reason: that no 
one wants to argue. 

For over twenty years, when I lived in London, I belonged to 
a Conversation Club, which had been founded by Moncure 
Conway and had taken, at his suggestion, the name of “The 
Calumets.” Our club consisted of about a dozen members. 
We lived within easy reach, and met at each other’s houses 
every other Sunday evening at nine o’clock. The talk was so 
interesting that we sometimes sat on till three or four o'clock. 
I do not remember that in all those twenty years, we ever had 
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an argument or the beginning of an argument. There was, I 
remember, one member who was a politician and a Right Honor- 
able, a clever and successful man who would sometimes try to 
inject politics, which would have meant argument, yet no one 
ever disputed with him. We talked of other things and forgot 
him. I think he must have found us dull. You will ask what 
we talked about. Anything and Everything. We had Profes- 
sors and Artists, Doctors and Writers and Russian Nihilists, 
and we often invited guests. Kropotkin was among them. We 
had one rule, which we never forgot: that no one should be a 
Calumet who had not an interesting mind. A man might 
believe that the moon was made of green cheese or that twice 
two were five, or that Bacon wrote Shakespeare; what matter, 
if he had an interesting mind? Socrates on one occasion said of 
himself that he did not argue, that his only object was to help a 
man to be safely delivered of his thoughts, and that it was an 
art derived from his Mother, who was a mid-wife. It is the 
mark of a well-educated Englishman, and to my mind of the 
educated man everywhere, that he follows this Socratic plan. 
If one of our members said something that we thought strange, 
did we feel hostility? No—we welcomed him; being one of us, 
he must have an interesting mind, and we would know his rea- 
sons. If his reasons seemed to us weak, we had such friendship 
for him that we would help him, being convinced that he was not 
a man to entertain a mental folly. Whether we hated or loved 
him, it entered into no man’s thoughts to convert him. I lived 
for over thirty years in England. Until I was fourteen, I had 
lived in Ulster, besides constantly meeting with Ulster men, and 
nothing seems to me more pleasant to remember than the quiet 
mind of the Englishman, or less attractive than the contentious- 
ness of the Ulster mind. There are no beliefs in Ulster, only 
opinions. In England are a few beliefs, deep as the well in which 
truth is said to hide herself; and as for opinions, they are only 
flurries of air that come from time to time to disturb a little the 
surface of the Englishman’s far-extending mental tranquillity. 
How well I remember those evenings with the Calumets! 
I wonder if the Society is still in existence, and whether they 
have the men, for it was not easy to get together twelve or thirteen 
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men with interesting minds who lived in a small district and 
within easy reach. Chief amongst these, an inspiration to the 
whole society, was York Powell, who succeeded Froude as Regius 
Professor of History at Oxford; and yet he was mostly a silent 
man, rather what Goethe praised: A talker who did not seem 
to talk; but then, he was that rarest and most social of all men, 
a listener—his presence amongst us cheered everyone with the 
thought that now had come an opportunity when each might do 
his best, for with such a listener, his energy would not of course 
be wasted. He was very much more than a listener. After his 
own fashion, he also talked.- I used, however, to tell him that 
he talked telepathically, because as soon as he appeared, we all 
began to talk his ideas. Surely this was telepathy. 

Good talk is the talk of an interesting mind, as good pictures 
are the pictures that come from an interesting mind. Art is 
good where the artist himself is interesting, if he have the tech- 
nique and can evoke the music. Powell had the most interesting 
mind I ever knew. 

There are other men, of whom I’ve known several, who are 
destructive critics. They come around you with their terrible 
logic, and all for your good,—or at least they think so,—and 
they are so skilled that for the moment you agree with them. 
These men leave you desolate. One of these was my friend 
Edwin Ellis, who was joined with my son in writing their book on 
Blake. Ellis, at eighteen, was as brilliant as if he’d been a 
society veteran of sixty. Never did I meet anyone with such 
alacrity of mental attention. While talking with you, he would 
think out into impeccable verse a whole page of Dante that had 
caught his fancy—but he was a destructive critic and the worst 
of the species. If you showed him a picture which was perhaps 
the pride of your studio, by some twist in his brain he would 
think it all wrong, and immediately set out to convince you. 

Ellis was a prince amongst talkers, although his enthusiasm 
was for destruction; and the worst of it was that his enthusiasm 
was infectious, so that sometimes, with a passionate delight, a 
man subjected to it would destroy his most cherished poem or 
picture, like a lunatic burning down his own house. I have 
suffered, and have seen others suffer. 
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Another good talker was my friend and Ellis’ friend, J. T. 
Nettleship. If there was a touch of the school-master in Ellis, 
as surely there is in all destructive critics, Nettleship had nothing 
of it. I could not conceive him under any circumstances giving 
an order to anyone. Had he been the commander of a regiment 
or a frigate, or a band of banditti, he would have led the way, 
like the born leader he was, but if the others did not follow, 
that would have been their business. He was a man of imagina- 
tion all compact, yet essentially a man of action. Ellis and 
myself talked of theories and ideas and philosophy,—he of people 
and their doings and whether these were right. Demosthenes 
said that in eloquence the first thing was action, the second was 
action, the third was action: by which he meant that behind the 
orator, the audience must see the man, ready to carry out every- 
thing he says. Nettleship would say the wildest things, and we 
were dazzled because we knew that if the occasion arose, he 
would do them. He was an intrepid man, with arched eyebrows 
and calm eyes. We always felt that had not his pride kept him 
silent, he could have told us of many surprising adventures, 
several of which we indeed knew, his friends having told us. 
He had not much real education, although two of his brothers 
were distinguished University dons, and he had few ideas, but 
he had a passionate nature and intrepidity. It is a great 
advantage to be slow of speech, and Nettleship, though not 
exactly of slow speech, talked in broken sentences, with a 
watchful eye, stopping occasionally to find out whether any 
one was being bored, so that our attention was always on the 
alert. I think also that he had a nervous fear of being made 
ridiculous, though he was so intrepid. When I first made his 
acquaintance, he showed me a letter from D. G. Rossetti, 
in which was this sentence: “I know nothing in ancient or 
modern art so sublime as your design of God Creating Evil.” 
Nettleship ought to have been a great artist, yet missed it by a 
wide interval. 

People who waste their time in contradicting each other are 
intellectually frivolous, shallow, and a nuisance. They are 
empty-headed, and time lies heavy on their hands. My friends 
and I did not argue, because we had so much to tell. We left 
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theory to our betters, and yet as artists we maintained a detach- 
ment as genuine as though we were men of science. 

Nettleship saw a great deal of Rossetti and his friends, and 
might have told us much, yet refrained. I think it was because 
he would not be thought a gossip. I learned from him, however, 
that Rossetti would never admit Swinburne to his circle unless 
Whistler came with him, since Whistler was the only one who 
could keep the poet from drinking. This view of Whistler as 
the solicitous guardian of a refractory poet does not convey the 
ordinary idea of him. Nettleship also sometimes saw Browning. 
I often asked him about the poet. But he never told me any- 
thing except that he could not conceive him without a clean shirt. 
I know he considered that Browning’s having married an ugly 
woman was something that needed a great deal of explanation. 
Surely poets married to ugly women and faithful to their vows 
must content themselves ever after with the worship of moral 
beauty. Was it so with Browning? Was he ever in love? Was 
his feeling for his wife an intellectual friendship, which became 
afterwards an affection, but never the tender passion; and escap- 
ing the tender passion, did he not lose mightily? Was there 
ever so great a poet with so little poetical genius? Here and 
there is doubtless some music, but it is as if he pressed the keys 
with his left hand, and that a little maimed. 

Let me say something of Irish conversation. First of all, we 
are a talking people, and have always talked, just as if we lived 
in polite society and had nothing else to do, or were French poets 
finding their best inspiration in French conversation; and though 
it be a strange thing to say, it may be that our best conversation 
is that of the unlettered peasants. They do talk well, and, as 
Synge has testified, have a poetical and many-colored vocabulary. 
A priest once told me that on his return from a long absence, 
the servant girl said to him that she was glad he was back; for, 
said she, “the color of loneliness was in the air.””. My daughters 
have a coéperative society employing about fifteen girls, who 
say that what they most enjoy are the long winter evenings 
when the men gather for talk beside the turf fire. Arthur 
Symons spent some time in a poor man’s cottage on the West 
Coast, and he said to my daughter that he did not believe the 
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village ever went to bed, spending ail their time in talk. It was 
of these peasants that Oscar Wilde was thinking when he said 
to my son: “We are the best talkers since the Greeks.” Synge 
stayed among them for many months, living in the same cottage, 
treated as one of themselves and speaking their language. And 
this man who was most fastidious, morally and intellectually, 
told me that he would rather stay with them than in the best 
hotel. 

But we must not forget the conditions under which we now 
live. We all believe in progress, about which the Irish peasants 
don’t care at all; and progress means commerce, for dullness is 
necessary to commerce. The Athenians in the time of Pericles 
spent all their time in going to see plays, in listening to orators, 
and in conversation, and had such interesting minds that they 
did not know that they were poor men living in cold houses. 
And is it not a fact that at the present moment the poorest 
kind of company are, as a rule, city people? 

When I was a young artist living in London, I used on Sunday 
evenings to go to Madox Brown’s house in Fitzroy Square, 
where would be a gathering of pleasant talkers. And one of 
these, Miss Blind, daughter of Karl Blind, told me that for a 
time these gatherings had been given up, and were in fact only 
just being revived, because, she said, city men had come and 
spoiled them so that the wits and the poets stayed away. And 
when I say that the Irish peasant has an interesting mind, I 
mean that he has a bright mentality functioning freely. Stand- 
ish O’Grady, scholar, Irish historian, and man of insight, once 
said to me that no country in the world has such freedom of 
thought as Ireland. Nor do these people argue; unlettered as 
they are, all have the social instinct, and know that conversation 
is one of the arts, and that the end of art is intellectual pleasure— 
besides, they are reared on Catholicism, which is a poetical reli- 
gion, as Protestantism is a logical one. 

I take Synge and Stevens for my witnesses that Irish peasant 
conversation is wild and free, and sometimes as capricious and 
dangerous as the sea (out of which Synge’s peasants got their 
living), or, for that matter, as wild and free as some of the 
dialogues of Plato. 
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I wish it were possible to build up a new Ireland on the basis 
of the peasant mind—enlarged, of course with knowledge and 
philosophy, yet keeping faithful to itself: to that self which is 
imaginative, and haunted by the wonderful and the fearsome 
and the magnificent and the beautiful. At any rate, it could be 
a civilization without ennui. According to old religious ideas, 
it is a folly to concern ourselves about this life, which is only a 
preparation for the judgment after death. We have changed all 
that, for now we look for a Paradise on this side of the grave. 
For that purpose let us cultivate the interesting mind, and let 
every man cultivate the kind of mind which is in harmony with 
itself; for that is something different from happiness, and it is 
independent of circumstance—a poor poet in a garret will have it, 
or a martyr in prison. 

There is another kind of talker, who has no affinity with the 
dreamers and poets who sit beside the turf fire. He is very 
different, for he is sophisticated, and has a great deal of what is 
called education. By certain signs within myself, I know him 
when I meet him. If, talking with an Irishman, I feel myself at 
once irritated and fatigued and humiliated, then I know my 
enemy; and yet he is the politest of men. In fact, if he be of a 
true breed, he is a courtier and pays compliments. All the same, 
he is a weariness; and for many reasons. For all his pleasant 
looks, he doesn’t listen, and he does not believe a word you say. 
Of course, he does not tell you openly that you're a liar and a 
bore. On the contrary, he will show you every mark of friend- 
ship, and indeed he is glad of your company, for he likes to feel 
rising up within him a certain mocking conversational antagon- 
ism, which is his chief pleasure in life. And because of that 
antagonism, he has a purpose in which he never slackens: to 
wound your self-love. Let anyone spend an evening with one 
of these perverse artists in conversation, and he will go away 
perhaps a wiser, but certainly a sadder man. If he is a painter, 
he will get the notion that he is only a duffer; if an eloquent 
speaker, that he is either a demagogue or a twaddler; if a poet, 
that his work won’t endure. And this is his triumph: that he 
won’t have said a word that is not, according to all appearance, 
a compliment, so that if you go away humiliated, no less are you 
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convinced that you have spent a pleasant evening with a most 
appreciative and indeed affectionate friend. And it is only after 
many such meetings that you learn that his company is sterilizing, 
and that you must shun him as a pestilence. It was Blake who 
made the distinction between the ‘‘confident friend” and the 
‘political friend.’’ He is to be found everywhere in Ireland, but 
mostly he comes from the South, though he makes Dublin and 
especially Trinity College his headquarters. It is a fact that 
while everyone respects Trinity College, it has not won anyone’s 
affection. Is it because there are too many of these perverse 
men within its ancient walls? 

In my time in college there was a very clever fellow of a County 
Cork family. Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding was one 
of the books in the curriculum, and when he came to that passage 
in which Locke says that if you ask the first man in the street 
whether two things could be in the same place at the same time 
he would say no, he at once hurried out of college and asked the 
first person he met, and was delighted when by some accident 
the man answered that it was possible. He was a good deal of a 
dandy, and one afternoon at a fashionable hour this well-dressed 
man flung himself down in the mud and pretended to have a fit, 
and when a crowd had gathered in a sort of amazed silence, he 
got up and gravely thanked them for their sympathy. Here is 
but another instance of that queer gratuitous antagonism that 
possesses this kind of mind, so that they want to see people 
humiliated and abashed. Is it because they have lost their own 
armour propre that they want to make everyone else seem small 
in her own eyes? 

This kind of talker is clever and amusing and witty, but with- 
out philosophy and without creed, and if he pays compliments 
it is in the hope that you will repay him tenfold. And although 
he reads poetry and takes pleasure in the mechanism of verse, 
he is without poetry. Where his own pleasure or self-interest 
are concerned he is hard as nails. The type is not known in 
England or America. Why he should appear in Ireland I don’t 
know. I may add that he is always a Protestant, a genteel, 
cynical Protestant. His lot is a sad one; he hates his Irish 
fellow-citizens because they are poor and the English because 
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they are rich, and he despises himself. Had he any sense of 
dignity, he might systematize his thoughts and become a thinker 
and proclaim himself a pessimist. He is like that undying worm 
in hell which is to gnaw away everyone’s happiness. 

The Ulster man has many opinions, but no power of belief. 
His so-called convictions are quite unreal, or, if I must call them 
convictions, there is in them no power of belief. That is why he 
is so passionate and furious and flamboyant in speech and action, 
so impressive to the stranger, and so little impressive to us who 
know him. In conversation he is an intellectual brute. Never- 
theless, he fights fair, weapon against weapon, and the best man 
wins. And he listens well, because, like Cicero, he studies his 
adversary’s case and is too good a sport and too much interested 
in the reality of the argument to belittle his opponent by berat- 
ing himasaliar. He is doing his best, and wants you to do your 
best, and you find him so stimulating that you put forth all your 
strength; and when you separate, it is with mutual respect. You 
have probably wasted your time, but you are not downhearted. 

And now let me add a caution. If the desire be for conversa- 
tion, the room in which the talkers assemble must be well- 
lighted. Men will not talk and they cannot properly listen 
where they do not clearly see each others’ faces, and this fact, 
true of all men, is especially so of the shy and diffident talker, 
unless his attention be fully occupied in watching the changing 
expression on the face of the man with whom he talks—he listens 
to his own voice, his voice comes back upon him, and he is em- 
barrassed. 

Why is it that modern ladies, especially in New York, like to 
show themselves in darkened drawing-rooms and at darkened 
dinner-tables, so that they seem as phantoms prettily appareled 
and no longer as real women? My old friend York Powell used 
to say that the only education proper to a woman was to know 
French and how to dance. The fact is that education is a good 
thing, but it is carried too far if the real woman—or for that 
matter the real man—is submerged in any kind of intellectualism. 
The grandmothers of these phantom ladies were women first and 
last. One of them might be only an old maid or a happy wife, 
or one unhappy, or, best of all, a pretty girl, filled with the poetry 
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of her own happiness, but she had a self, and out of that self she 
talked, when she did talk. She is no longer a self: she has be- 
come a student of this or that idealism imparted to her by some 
professor or lecturer, or by her college. She has become unreal, 
and her one idea is to shine like an ambitious young university 
undergraduate who has not yet acquired his sense of life. Is it 
wonderful, therefore, that she is content to be merely a decora- 
tive phantom at dinner parties or drawing-rooms? It was not 
so with the women of my youth. These women meant every 
word they said; and, that they might say it effectively, they 
desired that there should be plenty of lamplight (for in those 
days we had only lamps), shining upon all the faces in the com- 
pany. I think that this suspension or abeyance of the self 
distinguishes American literature as well as the talk. Was 
Walt Whitman a real self? Was he not rather a great demo- 
cratic bard and preacher? The charm of Shakespeare’s sonnets 
is that they embody a real self—a most profound and compli- 
cated self, for which the world has never found the key; and in 


this respect, Keats comes nearest of all to Shakespeare. And 
why are Shelley’s long poems so tedious? Is it not because in 
them his most radiant and exquisite self is submerged? 


J. B. Yrats. 





PROLETKULT: ITS PRETENSIONS 
AND FALLACIES 


BY LEO PASVOLSKY 


One of the most interesting by-products of the Russian ex- 
periment in Communism has been the rise of a movement for 
the creation of a proletarian culture. The movement has taken 
the name of Proletkult, which is, obviously, a contraction of the 
words “proletarian culture.” As the name itself indicates, it is 
a movement designed to create a culture that would have a 
strictly class basis and would be the expression of the thoughts 
and the emotions of a class, viz., the proletariat. 

For purposes of the present, this class culture is opposed by 
its prophets and inspirers to what the world has become accus- 
tomed to regarding as universal or human culture, which has 
mankind as a whole for its basis and serves as an expression of 
the thoughts and the emotions of man as such, not primarily or 
exclusively as a unit of a more or less homogeneous social class. 
Eventually, the prophets of the Proletkult assure us, the prole- 
tarian culture would become non-class or super-class, i.e. again 
universal, human. But this new culture of the future will be 
fundamentally different from what is called culture today. 

Up to several months ago, the Proletkult movement remained 
strictly Russian, a by-play of the Russian Communist experi- 
ment. But last August it became invested with the dignity of a 
world movement. At the time when the Second Congress of 
the Third or Communist International had its sessions in Mos- 
cow, a group of delegates to the Congress met at the invitation 
of the Central Committee of the All-Russian Proletkult for the 
purpose of organizing a world Proletkult movement. At this 
conference, a temporary International Bureau of the Proletkult 
was created, consisting of fifteen members. An appeal to the 
workmen of all countries was worked out by this International 
Bureau and plans were laid for an active development of the 
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movement, the objects of which were announced as follows: 
The dissemination of the principles of the Proletkult; the organ- 
ization of the Proletkult movement in all countries; and extended 
preparations for a World Congress of the Proletkult. In the 
terms of this announcement, the proletarian culture is regarded 
primarily as another weapon in the hands of the proletariat for 
its class struggle against the bourgeoisie, in addition to the 
weapons heretofore used on a world-wide scale in the fields of 
political and economic activity. 

The most authoritative spokesman of the movement for a 
proletarian culture is, beyond any doubt, A. Lunacharsky. He 
is the Commissary of Education in the Soviet Government, 
therefore in charge of all the educational and artistic work of the 
Russian Communist régime. The Proletkult movement is an 
old idea of his: even before the war he was already preaching it 
and was ready to introduce it for discussion at the Congress of 
the Socialist International which was to have taken place in 
Vienna in the fall of 1914. He was an ardent agitator for it 
during the first period of the revolution. He became a powerful 
and official sponsor of it after the November overturn of the 
Provisional Government. At the August conference in Moscow 
he was chosen President of the Executive Committee of the In- 
ternational Bureau of the Proletkult. 

It is well, therefore, to look to Lunacharsky for an exposition 
of the fundamental ideas of the Proletkult. We can find much 
that sheds light on this subject in a pamphlet of his, entitled, 
The Cultural Aims of the Working Class. The importance which 
is attached to this pamphlet may be seen from the fact that a 
careful reading of it is required of every member of the different 
organizations of the Russian Proletkult, as well as of every per- 
son, wishing to affiliate himself with the movement. 

Lunacharsky looks upon Socialism as a movement, analogous 
to Christianity, or any other movement, striving for an ideal and 
instinct with fervid enthusiasm. And he considers that the well 
known division of the development of Christianity into two 
stages, found in the characterization given by Thomas Aquinas, 
is eminently applicable to Socialism. In the conception of the 
great theologian, there are two churches: (1) the Ecclesia trium- 
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phans—the Church Triumphant—the Church of the saints and 
the blessed, full of light, and a realization of victory and peace; 
and (2) the Ecclesia militans—the Church Militant—the Church 
of the martyrs, of those who suffer and perish in its name, full 
of trials, and sorrows, and defeats. The first is the realization, 
the attainment of the blessed City; the second is the striving for 
it, through faith and hope. 

So it is necessary to distinguish between the Socialistic and 
the proletarian cultures. They are not the same, but they are 
two stages of the same movement. The Socialistic culture is the 
Ecclesia triumphans of Socialism; it is a culture which is “uni- 
versally human, harmonious, classical in type.” As for its con- 
tent, “established and developed through a healthy organic 
process, it will assume definite forms, thoroughly in conformity 
with itself.’’ Not so with the proletarian culture. It is the 
Ecclesia militans of Socialism; it is a culture which is “sharply 
isolated, based on class struggle, romantic in type.” It develops 
under a strain; its content is usually ahead of the form, for 
“there is no time to pay adequate attention to definite and per- 
fect forms when the content is so tragic and tempestuous.” 
There are, obviously, many important and far-reaching differ- 
ences between the Socialistic and the proletarian cultures, but 
there are profound ties of kinship that bind them together. 

The most important of these ties of kinship lies in the fact 
that they are but stages in the struggle for a definite ideal, com- 
mon to both. Lunacharsky gives the following definition of this 
ideal: 

It is the ideal of fraternity and brotherhood, of complete liberty; the ideal 
of a victory over individualism, which maims and cripples man; the ideal of 
the blossoming out of collectivism in mass life, based no longer upon compul- 
sion and the herd system as it has been so often in the past, but upon new, 
organic—or rather, superorganic—free and natural merging of a personality 
into superpersonal unities. 


Such is the ideal. Where are the means for its realization? 
Where are its seeds, and what is the ground in which these 
seeds may thrive? 

Socialism grows out of capitalism. The Socialistic system of 
economic production is the capitalistic system, only “transformed, 
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organically metamorphosed.”’ So the Socialistic culture must be 
an organic transformation of the present culture. There are two 
extremes in the Socialist movement with this regard. The first 
would cast away everything that has the faintest connection 
with the bourgeois culture, and would reduce everything to the 
austere and stern plainness of the struggle. The second extreme 
also wants to destroy the bourgeois culture, but to uprear on its 
ruins immediately a culture that would present every earmark of 
still greater development. 

Lunacharsky opposes both of these extremes. The first he 
terms “the Quakerism” in Socialism, and believes that it springs 
from narrowness of vision on the part of the backward elements 
of the proletariat. The second he characterizes as springing from 
the romantic extension of vision and overflowing self-confidence 
on the part of some of the advanced elements of the proletariat, 
which have not as yet made a calm and appraising study of the 
legacy remaining over from the old culture, in which “the ugly 
and the beautiful are mingled together and need sorting out.” 
What is needed now is sufficient insight and courage to call the 
ugly, ugly, and the beautiful, beautiful, and then act accord- 
ingly. 

The Socialistic culture is the culture of the future; the prole- 
tarian culture is the culture of today. Has it anything of its own, 
besides what it can take over from the bourgeois culture and 
adapt to its purposes? And does it have a standard that it can 
apply to the process of “‘sorting out” the legacy of the bourgeois 
past? 

Such a standard exists theoretically. The ideal cannot grow 
out of seeds and in a soil which are foreign to it. Yet it should 
not be forgotten that the ideal grew up and developed in the 
capitalistic order, in the course of the struggle. Many of the 
means for achieving it have come into existence in the same way. 
And what is most important of all, now, is to see to it that those 
means which are fashioned for the impending stages of the 
struggle should not be such as to defeat the aims of the ideal itself. 

Who will be the creators of the proletarian culture? First of 
all, the proletarians themselves. Then, those of the other classes 
who will embrace wholeheartedly the proletarian ideal. But it 
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usually happens that those who graduate from the stratum of 
toil into the stratum of art lose contact with the stratum from 
which they come and enter the ranks of the Intelligentsia, that 
peculiar social formation which is essentially non-class. And 
the best proof of the validity of this objection lies in the fact that 
there is such a thing as a “proletarian Intelligentsia.” Luna- 
charsky answers this objection by expressing his belief that a 
truly talented artist, springing from the working class, cannot 
lose contact with the class from which he comes, that his talent 
itself will keep him “revolving in the orbit of the proletarian 
ideal.” This is, perhaps, the weakest place in Lunacharsky’s 
whole exposition of the fundamental ideas and the theory of the 
Proletkult. This weakness, as well as a number of others, be- 
come particularly apparent when we consider the forms into 
which the theory of the Proletkult has translated itself in Russia. 

When Lunacharsky became Minister of Education in the Soviet 
Government, he did not attempt to introduce the theory of the 
Proletkult into the work of his department. This was natural 
enough. Such a change in the whole system of education would 
require a very large new personnel; and there was none. For 
the purpose of carrying on the work of education, it was necessary 
for the new government to obtain the services of the former 
teachers. And with great difficulties, facing at the beginning 
even strikes of protest on the part of whole groups of teachers, 
Lunacharsky finally succeeded in building up a teaching staff 
for the schools under his control. Those teachers could teach 
only things of which they had knowledge; certainly they could 
not teach the ideas of the Proletkult. 

There was another difficulty which Lunacharsky faced from 
the beginning. The Soviet Government is officially known as the 
*“Workman-Peasant” authority. While an expression of the 
dictatorship of one class, the proletariat, the Soviet Government 
rules over the masses of the people. As long as they were merely 
the guiding spirits of their party, the Bolshevist leaders could 
look at things exclusively from the point of view of class. When 
they became the Government, they found themselves rulers over 
the masses of the people and had to adapt themselves to the 
idea of mass. The system of education that Lunacharsky had to 
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build up was for the people, not for the proletariat alone. What- 
ever might be possible in the future, at the present time in his gov- 
ernmental work Lunarcharsky cannot translate the ideas of the 
Proletkult into tangible forms. 

But, even conscious of all these difficulties, Lunacharsky was 
not prepared to give up his idea of the Proletkult, nor did he see 
any need for doing so. He simply set to work building up an- 
other organization, parallel with his official system of education. 
Here he could experiment as much as he wished with the ideas 
that he was so anxious to try out. 

In actual application, the ideas of the Proletkult found ex- 
pression in school-clubs for adults. The system of organization 
is the establishment of such schools or clubs, or combined school- 
clubs, in industrial centers. They are intended exclusively for 
the industrial proletariat. They are not governmental institu- 
tions, but are subsidized by the Government and aided by it in 
other ways. As with all other forms of Communist organization, 
the various clubs and schools in each city are expected to unite by 
means of a body representing all of them and covering the whole 
district. Such a body would be known as the Proletkult for that 
city or district. All the city or district Proletkults would unite 
into regional Proletkults, and finally all of them are brought to- 
gether by the All-Russian Proletkult. And just as with all the 
other Soviet forms, there is here a system of internal hierarchical 
subordination. The Proletkult movement being still in compara- 
tive infancy, has not, as yet, perfected this form of organization 
to the same degree as has been done in the domains of political 
and economic life; but the lines of development have already been 
definitely indicated. 

So far as the units themselves are concerned, the clubs present 
nothing unusual or original from the point of view of organiza- 
tion. The schools, however, are built on the lines of studios or 
university seminars, rather than of class-rooms. These studios 
are intended to be the workshops, as well as places of theoretical 
study, for the various branches of science, art, literature, and 
music, which are being taught. The fundamental idea, of course, 
is that these studios must be the creative centers of the new 


culture, 
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At the literary studios, the workmen who attend them are 
taught literary appreciation and literary technique. They are 
encouraged to write, in prose and verse. Their work is read and 
discussed. At the musical studios, instrumental and vocal music 
is taught, and lectures are delivered on different questions con- 
cerned with the study and the composition of music. Most 
attention is paid to group singing and playing. At the theatrical 
studios, both dramatic art and composition are taught. At the 
art studios, all branches of graphic art are taught and original 
work in all of them encouraged. For scientific study and re- 
search it is planned to have Proletarian Universities, operating 
in conjunction with the Proletkults. The first such university 
was established in Moscow last year. 

It is clear that all this work requires a teaching personnel, and 
for this reason alone the development of the Proletkult would be 
considerably hampered. Only very few centers can have a well- 
functioning Proletkult organization. In order to overcome this 
difficulty, the Moscow Proletkult, which is, naturally, the best 
equipped, has organized a special course for training Proletkult 
instructors. The course lasts from ten weeks to three months. 
During this period, the students are expected to acquire the 
necessary knowledge according to the following programme: 
The world revolution and the Soviet authority; the principles of 
the Proletkult; the elements of proletarian culture; the elements 
of past civilizations; the constructive principle of the Socialistic 
culture; the methods and the work of the Proletkults; the organ- 
ization and the work of the various studios. It is, of course, in- 
conceivable that even a superficial knowledge of all these subjects 
can be acquired in so short a time. Nevertheless, the Moscow 
Proletkult works according to this scheme. How much knowl- 
edge in so overwhelmingly important a matter as the creation 
of a new culture such instructors can impart, is more than 
problematic. 

Concerning the extent of the Proletkult movement in Russia 
there is very little actual information available. In the appeal 
issued by the International Bureau of the Proletkult it is stated 
that the total number of persons taking part in the movement 
all over the country is about one hundred thousand. Of them, 
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about eighty thousand persons actually do work in the various 
studios. From the point of view of the enlightenment of the 
masses generally, this may not be considered as meager success. 
But from the point of view of creating a new culture, it is not 
quantity, but quality that counts. And on this score, the reports 
so far are not very encouraging. 

Although the leaders of the Proletkult keep on emphasizing 
the fact that they are struggling against individualism, not indi- 
viduality, the results which they get indicate that no distinction 
is actually made between the two. For example, a critical re- 
view of the work done in the art studios of the Moscow Proletkult, 
published in its official organ, Gudki, complains of an utter lack 
of originality. The prevailing tone of the work is “heavy monot- 
ony. At times it seems as though all the students were a single 
person.” The same thing is found in literature. There is drab 
uniformity of subject and treatment. In music not a single com- 
position of note has been reported by the organs of the Proletkult. 

The only domain of artistic work in which one can find at least 
an echo of the fundamental ideas, enunciated by the leaders of 
the Proletkult movement, is in the poetry; and even then, only 
if we take the work of a small group of men as representing the 
spirit of the movement. In the work of these men we find a 
number of fundamental aspects which are of interest. 

Like all other movements seeking a basis in fervid enthusiasm, 
the Proletkult finds most facile expression in lyric form. And 
the distinguishing features of this poetry no doubt lie in its basic 
moments and motives. 

The poetry of the Proletkult is the song of the city, as distin- 
guished from either the village or the country as a whole. The 
city is taken in the sense of an industrial center, an aggregate of 
those who “create all wealth” through industrial production. 

The village represents poverty, inertness, stolid obedience to 
fate. The city stands for creative effort, motion, dynamic 
activity. 

But the proletarian poet cannot conceive of love for the 
city without estrangement from the village. Class struggle 
demands this, for it is based upon class antagonism, hence class 
estrangement. 
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In the city, the Proletkult poet sings primarily of the factory 
and the machine. And this song must be one of praise, a paean 
of adoration, a hymn. Everything that is not such a paean 
and a hymn is almost a sacrilege. So, M. Herasimov, though a 
class-conscious workman and a revolutionary, is classed as only 
“‘semi-proletarian,” when he begins his poem, ‘The Cross,” in 
the following manner: 


The morning siren screeches shrilly 
And calls free slaves to daily task. 


Huge blocks of iron, carried from machine to machine, appear 
to the poet like “coffins.” A fatal accident to one of the work- 
men he represents as “crucifixion on a fiery cross.” 

Another feature of the Proletkult poetry is the austere stern- 
ness of its conceptions, verging almost on asceticism. To this 
extent, at any rate, the Proletkult is, indeed, an Ecclesia militans. 

Nicholai Poletayev, in describing the first anniversary of the 
Bolshevist revolution (“‘The Red Square’’), sees in it no indica- 
tion for him of contentment or happiness; no enthusiasm of 


festive joy: 
J°Y No bright, triumphant celebration, 


No laughter, sparkling at each turn, 
But cold and stark realization 
Of duty, unavoided, stern. 


There must be no complaints, no grievings for the past, no 
sentimental hopes for the future. Only confidence and stoicism. 

Still another characteristic feature of the proletarian poetry is 
less tangible, though equally important. A proletarian poet 
should sing the collective will and thought, not individual 
endeavor. 

To the proletarian there is no individual joy in the revolution. 
It is not a féte; it is the performance of “duty, unavoided, stern.” 
It is a stage in the struggle. Individually, it is his doom. But 
collectively, it is his realization. The singer of the Proletkult 
sees Labor grow huge in collective effort. He merges himself 
with it, and sees himself rising far beyond even his own beloved 
factory. A. Gastev describes this as follows: 


New, iron blood flows in my veins. 
Shoulders of steel and hands of power unmeasured are mine. 
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I have merged with the metal itself. 

I have risen, 

Pushing the beams aside, bursting open the roof. 

My feet are still on the earth, but my head is over the building. 

And still choking and gasping from efforts inhuman. I cry, 

“Word, comrade, give me the word!” 

No, not a tale shall I tell, not a speech, no, only my word of hard iron I'll 
shout, 

“We are the victors!” 

In considering the work of the Russian Proletkult, there is one 
characteristic peculiarity that stands out above all: the preten- 
tious artificiality of the setting. 

The various divisions of the Russian Proletkult publishes 
fifteen magazines of various kinds. I have had an opportunity 
to read carefully some of the most important ones. If you take 
away from them the label of the Proletkult, you will get just 
ordinary labor magazines, without any exception, very poorly 
edited; still more poorly written. They are not even more revolu- 
tionary, or more free from convention, than what has always been 
regarded as radical literature in Russia and in other countries. 
But put back the label of the Proletkult, and immediately you 
get pretensions to a setting that is not justified at all by the con- 
tents or even the spirit of the publications. 

If we take the Proletkult poetry that we have just considered 
and call it simply labor poetry, it will not jar at all in a setting of 
ordinary, human culture. Most of it is primitively naive and 
crude. Much of it is arrogantly bombastic. Possibly three 
quarters of the best of it that I have read is not only lacking in 
that special, exalted meaning which the adepts of the Proletkult 
are trying to read into it, but really has no meaning at all: it is 
merely words, and often very banal and commonplace words. 
But that is natural: “where the sword is flashing, art can never 
bloom.” 

The group that produces this poetry is simply a group, like 
any other of its kind. There are among them talented men and 
also a good deal of mediocrity. Most of them are young;they may 
develop into something bigger. Not one of them has, as yet, 
shown signs of real genius. If the fates are kind to them, they 
may even develop a strong tendency in their art. 
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But to invest them with the dignity of the creators of a new 
culture is to give them a setting that is false and artificial. 

And it is interesting that Lunacharsky himself, who is a play- 
wright of considerable talent, in a play which was recently pre- 
sented in all the best theatres of Soviet Russia under the title 
Power (the original title of the play is The King’s Barber), repre- 
sents not even a rippling echo of those very characteristics which 
make up the ideological basis of the Proletkult. It is a picture of 
the monstrous growth of an individual will, that of the King, who 
desires to extend his will above law and custom and morality, 
yet whose will is thwarted by another individual will, that of the 
barber. 

It is interesting too, that the weekly magazine, Plamya (The 
Flame), which Lunacharsky publishes in Petrograd and of which 
he was the active editor until the beginning of the past year, 
has not a trace of the fundamental motives of the Proletkult. 
On the contrary, it is strongly futuristic, which is just the opposite 
of what the Proletkult is supposed to stand for. 

What has happened to the Proletkult in Russia is exactly what 
has happened to many another phase of the Communist move- 
ment: the pretensions of its theory were found to be entirely in- 
commensurate with the means at hand, available for the realiza- 
tion of its ideas. Lunacharsky himself is now making rather 
strenuous efforts to merge the Proletkult with the various divi- 
sions of his Commissariat of Education. For he has apparently 
come to the conclusion that the work which the Proletkult is 
doing is merely parallel with that done by his department. And 
this duplication of effort is costing the Soviet Government a 
great deal of money in subsidies, etc. Such an attempt at merg- 
ing the two was made at a recent Conference of the Proletkult in 
Moscow. For the time being, the active workers of the Prolet- 
kult have won the day: the Conference rejected the proposal of a 
merger. But it is clear that this victory will continue theirs oaly 
as long as the Proletkult is wanted by the Soviet leaders for 
something more than its pretensions to being the basis of a new 
culture. 

Even Lunacharsky, no doubt, realizes now that the Proletkult, 
at least as the idea has translated itself into actual forms in 
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Russia, is built upon the sands of artificiality, so far as these 
vast pretensions are concerned. In its naiveté, its primitive 
crudeness, and its oftentimes arrogant bombast, it can scarcely 
provide a substitute or even a guiding and active agent for those 
cultural achievements which have attended and crowned the 
spiritual endeavors of mankind for so many centuries. And 
how many are there among convinced Socialists themselves who 
would be ready to accept these qualities of the Proletkult as the 
fundamental cultural moments of the Ecclesia militans—and, 
consequently, the precursors of the Ecclesia triumphans—of 
Socialism? 

The Russian Proletkult may bring some education and en- 
lightenment to a hundred or two hundred thousand factory 
workmen in Russia. It may help and encourage some of them 
to develop whatever talent there may be in them in the domains 
of literature and art. To this extent, it may do good. But asa 
basis for a new culture, which is to supplant the present-day 
civilization, the Proletkult movement seems like that bird in the 
old Russian story, which tried to set the sea on fire. 

What, then, becomes of the world réle of the Proletkult move- 
ment, to invest it with which such strenuous attempts are now 
being made? 

This rdle reduces itself to making the Proletkult movement, 
not primarily, but exclusively, another weapon in the struggle 
for the introduction of Communism throughout the world, an 
adjunct of the aggressive machinery of Communism which is 
being built up in the form of the Third International. And as 
such, the Proletkult is merely the expression of another phase of 
that more primitive stage of social development to which Com- 
munism would turn back the wheel of history. 


Leo PASVOLSKY. 








TENDENCIES IN MODERN POETRY 
AND PROSE 


BY MAXWELL BODENHEIM 


Tue ultra-radicals among modern poets, like those of any 
other art-movement, hold an importance far in advance of that 
possessed by the other living exponents of their art. Their ranks 
may be cluttered with faltering experiments and shallow camp- 
followers, but the best part of their essence represents a desire 
to go forward, and the inch or mile of progress that poetry wins 
in every age is dependent upon their efforts. The conservative, 
of course, forgets that many of the past poets whose work he ad- 
mires were among the despised ultra-radicals of their time, but 
if his memory were better, the poetry situation would lose an ele- 
ment of stimulating contrast. If every poet indulged in exper- 
iments and every critic praised them, the creative and critical 
sides of poetry would rapidly deteriorate into an over-confident 
monotone, and the old conservatism would simply be supplanted 
by a new one. The experiments would soon cease because of a 
lack of stimulating antagonism. 

The men and viewpoints surrounding an ultra-radical poet 
force him to question and defend his creations, and the very 
“‘stupidities”’ he often rails at form a necessary challenge to his 
creative abilities. He may become a hermit, after several years 
of this conflict, without injuring his creative self, but if he iso- 
lates himself from the very beginning his work will lack energy 
and scope. If he is sincere in his belief that past poets did not 
create a prison he should be able to confront his would-be jailors 
without hatred or derision. Modern poets such as Ezra Pound, 
T. S. Eliot, Carl Sandburg, William Carlos Williams, Wallace 
Stevens, Donald Evans, and John Rodker, frequently sneer at 
“‘philistines,”” hypocrisies, and conservative postures, and this 
reiterated attitude reveals a baffled longing for vengeance. 
When men believe that they have successfully attacked an oppo- 
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nent they eventually ignore him, or treat him with an amused 
indulgence, but when they are not quite certain of their victory 
they make him an ever-present target. The sneer is a sly and 
lacerating weapon, when deftly used, and the ultra-radical poets 
previously mentioned often try to console their anger by produc- 
ing a similar attitude in their adversaries. A spirit of eager re- 
taliation creeps over their poems and critiques and adds a strained 
petulance to many of their lunges at conservative postures and 
average fallacies. To attain the sardonic—the aim of these 
poets—one must be hugely self-possessed and aloof: an ill-tem- 
pered vehemence misses the target nine times out of ten. 

The reader of ultra-radical poets often detects a spirit of un- 
fairness and elaborate exaggeration in their poems, and is some- 
times inclined to sympathize with the targets. If these poets do 
not attach any importance to the possible reactions of their read- 
er there exists still less reason for deliberately inviting his justi- 
fied resentment. In reality, poets would never write sneers if 
they did not hope to gain the pained attention of other men, and 
the extra whip-strokes added to the back of a subject do not 
spring from a desire for self-expression alone. Marooned on an 
island, the ultra-radical poet would not be inclined to sneer at the 
monkeys and parrots intruding upon his contemplations, but 
would meet them with more direct methods—heavy clubs, 
friendliness or indifference. He would fail to sneer at these 
creatures because he would immediately realize that such a 
weapon could not affect them, but he sneers and jeers at other 
objects of his dislike—human beings and their methods—be- 
cause he strives to wound them in the same manner that they 
have wounded him. His opponents use sneers and distortions 
and he grasps their tactics in an effort to surpass the effectiveness 
of their attack. Thus both sides, in their effort to demolish each 
other, borrow the methods of American politicians and attain 
nothing save an occasional flash of verbal dexterity. Direct 
argument and impersonal description should be the only methods 
used by ultra-radical poets in their poetic and critical struggle for 
a reality which evades the eyes of other men. When they sneer, 
whether deftly or clumsily, their creations descend to a hurried 
stridency that desecrates their aims and provides an excellent re- 
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tort for their adversaries. The literary conservative, from his 
throne of past achievements, loftily flays the ultra-radical and 
writes, ““You are a charlatan who shakes his tambourine for a 
momentary notoriety.”” But the ultra-radical should answer: 
““T am shaking my tambourine down the road! You are stand- 
ing still. Both of us should doubtless be reproached, yet both of 
us are inevitable.” 

American prose literature is divided into three plaintive con- 
tinents: clear cold psychological data; sentimental, unbeautiful 
lying; and social propaganda. The first is an uninspired photo- 
graph; the second, a pretty vase; and the third, a decorated 
sledge-hammer. 

The American writer earnestly strives to accomplish some- 
thing; he starts out with a fixed and lofty objective which ranges 
from a “portrayal of the soul of the masses” and an exposure of 
the iniquities of the present social system, to “an unfolding of the 
poetry that lies in simple people.’’ He seizes upon ideas that 
have been current coin in Europe for the past century, writes 
them much worse than they were originally written, and is 
hailed as a genius. His characters are marvels of surface realism 
—stop any well-educated milkman on the corner and he will con- 
verse exactly as Dreiser’s artists talk. It is impossible to forget 
—in Dreiser’s novel, The Genius—the figure of the artist, Witla, 
who stands with rapt admiration before “The Bathers,” that 
famous painting by Bouguerau. Even the worst of European 
novelists would have possessed enough good taste to select a 
Corot or Rembrandt for his hero’s worship! 

In the grip of this mediocre surface realism the American novel- 
ist writes on the theory that human beings lack eyes and cannot 
see the conditions about them, but must be told in lengths of 
four hundred pages that a grafting politician can pillage a city, 
that a man can immerse himself in moneymaking and lose his 
soul, that working people are unjustly treated, that women are 
asserting their economic independence, and that fast society 
drinks and has gossamer-morals. One does not quarrel with the 
broad truth of these contentions or with the necessity for ad- 
vancing them; one quarrels with the robe of fiction in which they 
are clothed. They would sound far more convincing if written 
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as straight political or philosophical tracts. When human beings, 
within the covers of a novel, become the puppets of a sweeping 
argument or exposure, they lose both spontaneity and individual- 
ity. This isan obvious truth, but it becomes necessary to reiter- 
ate it when dealing with the present-day American novelist. If 
he is striving to educate people who are inclined to argue pro and 
con about widespread facts, he should turn to direct propaganda 
as a method better suited to his purpose. The best of Russian 
novelists expose their characters with a cold and impartial gesture, 
but the American distorts his people with an ideal, and when he 
deals with average people he attempts to make them much worse 
or better than their level, according to the argument which he is 
striving to present. The novel should be concerned with excep- 
tional characters placed against a background of more average 
figures, and should be far more interested in style than in “mes- 
sage.”’ If it does not observe these aims it is merely engaged in 
an unsuccessful competition with the essay and the play. The 
style of the American novelist is almost always simple, strong and 
clear, as the phrase goes, and he leaves imagination and dexterity 
to weak-kneed poets, who believe in making lyrical and elaborate 
“lies” about human beings and life in an effort to escape the 
simple, strong and clear nightmares of average conditions and 
sights. But what am I writing? Modern American poets have 
become as surfacely realistic as American novelists, though their 
methods are different. 

It has become a rigid shibboleth among American poets of the 
present day, that writing about a rose or a sunset inevitably 
proves that a man is a minor poet, and that steam-cranes, shoe- 
string peddlars, farm-hands, the Panama Canal, ice-wagon driv- 
ers and chorus-girls are the only fit subjects for a spirited poet. 
Together with the American novelist, they insist that literature 
must cling to the most salient facts of every-day life and refrain 
from searching for new or less apparent realities. They provide, 
in other words, a sort of unadorned kindergarten which the soul 
is supposed to attend, not to speak of the mind and the heart. 
In their plaintive insistence upon propaganda and a surface real- 
ism, American writers achieve only faint echoes of old-world 
literature, for the simple reason that outside of scientific re- 
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search and pure philosophy, ideas are eunuchs drained by cen- 
turies, and dressed in variations of old costumes. Any modern 
writer with a little research can discover that some old Chinaman 
or European said exactly what he is saying, and often in a far 
more imaginative and effective way. But literary style alone 
still retains a great degree of freshness, because the great major- 
ity of Occidental writers have been immersed in discovering 
thoughts and emotions, in reaching and displaying the most 
salient shades of their hearts and minds. In its relation to this 
aim, literary style became chief-cook-and-bottle-washer—an 
obedient servant who was often whipped when he became rebel- 
lious and attained moments of beauty which stood apart and 
failed to illuminate the writer’s purpose. But now that men have 
unearthed practically all of the major shades of their minds and 
hearts, literary style with its variations and its polish should 
assume the réle of master. When American literature loses its 
fear of the word “decadent” and is not ashamed to frolic ardent- 
ly with words and ideas, writing in a vivid surge in which imagina- 
tion becomes a priest, marrying words and meaning, beauty in 
American literature will have its inception. This does not mean 
that American writers must become verbose and ornate. Their 
ecstasies may be sharp and unadorned, but should be more con- 
cerned with variations in thought and emotion than with the 
presentation of sweeping and well-worn facts. When American 
writers become more interested in the former aim than in the lat- 
ter, they will express a future America far better than the present 

day men who are so eagerly clutching at the surface semblances 
and momentary impulses of their time. 


MAXWELL BopENHEIM. 
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THE PLAYBOY OF CRITICISM’ 
BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 


‘“‘Anp now when the Great Moon had come, Steeplejack touched 
the tip of the spire, where instead of a cross he found a vane which 
swung as the wind listeth; thereat he marvelled and rejoiced. 
“Behold! he cried, ‘thou glowing symbol of the New Man. A 
weathercock and a mighty twirling. This then shall be the sign 
set in the sky for Immoralists: A cool brain and a wicked heart. 
Nothing is true. All is permitted, for all is necessary. —Thus 
Spake Steeplejack.” 

Such is the motto chosen by James Huneker to introduce his 
Autobiography, the last of that remarkable series of books which 
are now all that remains of him—save those of his writings which 
may be found in the newspaper files of the last quarter-century. 
For Steeplejack is dead, and an important chapter in the history 
of letters in America is closed. Mr. Huneker, in a quite definite 
and literal sense, began and ended a significant period in the 
aesthetic life of this country. He had scarcely a precursor; he 
was unique while he lived; and he has no successor. 

Mr. Huneker’s pilgrimage among the Seven Arts which he 
loved to patronize and expound began in the Philadelphia of 
1860; it ended in Flatbush a few weeks ago. Drab outposts, it 
would seem; yet what a glittering web of experience and pro- 
jection is hung between them! H. L. Mencken has said of 
Mr. Huneker that he “created civilized taste in America.”’ 
There is a large infusion of truth in that somewhat too 
generous estimate. Only those of us who were busy with 
other than aesthetic activities in the ’nineties can forget the 
excitement stirred up by the emergence of Mr. Huneker’s early 
books at about the time that America, under the chaperonage of 

' Steeplejack. By James Gibbons Huneker. 2 vols. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
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Mr. McKinley, was discovering its Manifest Destiny as an 
exponent of pious imperialism. The United States won the 
Spanish War and took on Manifest Destiny and the Philippines 
at about the same time that Mr. Huneker steered into port his 
dazzling, strange, and multicolored cargo of aesthetic ivory, 
apes, and peacocks. It was an authentically novel adventure 
for the home-keeping American reader of average intelligence 
and information to pick up a book by Huneker in the late 
*nineties and find himself confronting a critic who was jauntily 
at his ease among all the fine arts known to man, and who 
bewildered God-fearing and “cultured” Americans, their minds 
going along comfortably with Hamilton Mabie and Charles Dud- 
ley Warner and Kenyon Cox and Ireneus Prime Stevenson and 
other illuminati of that ilk, by his casual indication of a terra 
incognita peopled by a strange race of poets, painters, music- 
makers, dramatists, novelists, philosophical rhapsodists, and an 
anonymous class impressively and with beguiling wickedness re- 
ferred to by their exploiter as “anarchs,”’ “‘immoralists,”’ “‘melo- 
maniacs,” “‘iconoclasts,”’ “‘visionaries,”’ “‘egoists,” “bedouins,”’ 
and by other provocative appellations. 

There were not many reading, play-going, picture-viewing, 
music-loving Americans at the beginning of this century who 
knew much about the artists who were then evolving new con- 
ceptions of color and design and sound, who were seeing man and 
his world with new eyes, and who were imperiously demanding 
of their generation fresh and unaccustomed and difficult prodi- 
gies of comprehension and appreciation. Mr. Huneker stood 
almost alone in America at that time as a persuasive advance 
agent for these new men and these unfamiliar concepts. While 
Hamilton Mabie and his confréres were still earnestly lecturing 
and essaying upon Thackery and Dickens, trying, a little uncer- 
tainly, to estimate George Meredith, and relapsing upon Mr. 
James Lane Allen with obvious relief, while their musical and 
dramatic and pictorial brothers of the critical craft were engrossed 
in Brahms and Tchaikovsky, Pinero and Clyde Fitch, Sargent 
and Abbey, Mr. Huneker gaily conducted to public pasture (as 
he himself once put it) his surprising “flock of Unicorns—typi- 
fying the dreamers of dreams in the Seven Arts,’’—while he pro- 
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duced, with sustained and amazing virtuosity, a prose kaleidoscope 
of latter-day artists, novelists, poets, philosophers, composers, 
and a miscellaneous assortment of fantaisists, funambulists, mad- 
men, mystics, and seers. For the first time, American readers 
felt themselves to be on familiar terms with such foreigners as 
Richard Strauss, Nietzsche, Flaubert, George Moore, Maeter- 
linck, Huysmans, Baudelaire, Stirner, De Gourmont, Rimbaud, 
Barrés, Picasso, Matisse, Laforgue, Wederkind, Cézanne, Van 
Gogh, Strindberg, Gaugin—some of them living innovators, 
some of them dead and enigmatic memories, but all of them 
remote from the experience of the average American ardently 
in pursuit of cultural sophistication. 

And Mr. Huneker did more than import this alluring and 
exotic cargo. He took them about with him, made friends for 
them, put them up at the best clubs, found welcoming stables 
for his unicorns. In other words, he talked about them extremely 
well—with vividness, with charm, with evident affection and 
understanding, with a prose-style that was a new thing under the 
American sun: a flexible, flashing, audacious, richly communica- 
tive style, poetic and irreverent, witty and rhapsodical, swift and 
nervous, yet extraordinarily sumptuous and learned and ornate. 
It was uncompromisingly personal, pungent, racy, yet it was 
sophisticated to the last degree, immensely amusing and stim- 
ulating in its verbal virtuosity, its riotous gusto. To a public 
culture which had been timorous and parochial, a civilization 
which had been drab, anaemic and thin, Mr. Huneker, almost 
unaided, brought color and gayety and abundance. 

He became at once, and always remained, the critical Playboy 
of the Arts. He bombarded the amazed American reader with 
new and startling affirmations; he was the rhapsodic celebrant of 
a hundred new aestheticisms; he beat the drum with vigor and 
eloquence, in season and out, for Strauss and Nietzsche and Blake 
and Flaubert, and a score of other esoteric and neglected geniuses 
and radical modernists in all the arts. He was the clairvoyant 
and eloquent interpreter of all those painters, tone-poets, novel- 
ists, essayists, philosophers, who were as yet unreceived in our 
intellectual society—and it is amazing to look back now, after 
a quarter-century, and remember how barren was that crude, 
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oppressed, and timid civilization of ours in the later nineties, 
how ready for just such an enlivenment as Mr. Huneker brought 
to it. 

Into the depressing drabness of our critical writing, with its 
incomparable paltriness and sterility, its dullness and triteness, 
its traditionalism and vapidity, Mr. Huneker entered with some- 
what the effect of a gusty spring wind blowing through a long- 
closed Middle-Western “parlor.” 

It is assuaging to realize that that rich and generous tempera- 
ment, that fine-grained and responsive intelligence, that ample 
and hospitable spirit, had accomplished its fertilizing, its liberat- 
ing, its provocative task. There are signs in this last book of his 
that the sources were running dry. There is much in Mr. Hune- 
ker’s story of his adventures among people and emotions that 
the Huneker of a decade ago would have modified or suppressed 
—surprising trivialities, commonplaces, conformities; much that 
is inconsequential and trite, and sometimes a little cheap. He 
has not made engrossing or illuminating or significant his studying 
of law, his early adventures in criticism, his visits to the Pope 
and to Roosevelt, his reminiscences of forgotten worthies of the 
stage and the concert-hall, of the Philadelphia of the ’seventies 
and the New York of the ’eighties and ’nineties. And he had 
begun to repeat himself, to thresh over old straw. It was always 
a defect of his style that he fell in love with certain epithets, and 
that these hypnotized him, dogged the footsteps of his prose, 
tending to make it seem artificial and self-conscious. This 
tendency grew upon him, so that little of his later writing was 
new-minted, fresh, spontaneous. He was sometimes “intoxi- 
cated by the exuberance of his own verbosity,” so that he seemed 
to be far more concerned with the rhythms and sonorities of his 
prose than with its effectiveness as an instrument of precise and 
full communication. 

He had never cared to attempt any orientation of artistic 
phenomena in the social scheme—his criticism was always (in 
the admirable phrase of that wise and exquisite American seer, 
Edith Wyatt) “untouched by any of the moods of a profound 
general consciousness.”’” One misses in him always a realization 
of the need for relating individual artistic appearances to their 
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contemporary human environment, to the great stream of gen- 
eral ideas and tendencies. His criticism is merely aesthetic 
diagnosis brilliantly and sympathetically performed in a vacuum, 
without any attempt to determine its human or spiritual values. 
No doubt he failed to discriminate between the criticism that is 
enriched by an acute awareness of all the interacting forces of its 
social setting, and the incurable American habit of discussing 
aesthetic phenomena in terms of a rigid and sentimental piety— 
the disastrous tendency which has brought into our critical writ- 
ing those horrible things, the platform manner, the pulpit manner, 
the shield and helmet of the ethical policeman, the handcuffs of 
the lewd detective of the moral order. From these hideous 
perversions he naturally revolted with loathing. But he need 
not have detached himself so wholly from the deeper and wider 
implications of his subject-matter. 

Yet, when all is said, how immeasurably valuable an influence 
he was! What susceptibility, clairvoyance, immediacy of re- 
sponse were his! He was innocent of prepossessions, infinitely 
flexible and generous. He was the friend of any talent fine and 
strange and courageous enough to incur the dislike of the mighty 
army of Bourbons, Puritans, and Beeotians. His critical tact 
was almost infallible. “Our myriad intuitions are the veiled 
queens who steer our course through life,” says a profound and 
subtle mystic of today, “though we have no words in which to 
speak of them.”” But Mr. Huneker had words in which to speak 
of them. He has written pages that will always be cherished 
by those for whom criticism is one of the several ways of litera- 
ture—pages of superb and gorgeous imagination, of beautiful 
insight, of splendid valor. He was, we have already said of him, 
both vivid and acute, robust and fine-fingered, tolerant yet 
unyielding, astringent yet tender—dynamic, contagious, perpet- 
ually lovable, inveterately alive. Remembering him, one remem- 
bers, too, one of his favorite quotations from Nietzsche: “‘Con- 


victions are prisons. . . . New ears for new music. New 
eyes for the most remote things. . . . The pathos of dis- 
tance.” 


LAWRENCE GILMAN. 




















PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


Nothing is more familiar, more commonplace, more a matter of 
course, in our political history than the transition from one Presi- 
dential administration to another. Yet, not in spite of, but 
rather because of those very qualities, to the reflective mind 
nothing is more impressive or more significant of the soundness, 
the practicality and the permanence of republican institutions: 
Mr. Harding is the twenty-ninth President of the United States. 
He has entered upon the thirty-fourth Presidential term, and the 
one hundred and thirty-third year of the American Presidency. 
How many other countries in all the world at all comparable with 
this have had twenty-nine successive chiefs of state without a 
revolution? How many monarchies have had thirty-four suc- 
cessive reigns without a usurper, a pretender or an enforced 
change of dynasty? How many nations have had a hundred 
and thirty-two years of unchallenged constitutionality? This 
“‘young”’ nation has become one of the oldest in unchanged gov- 
ernment; this “experiment” has become one of the most perma- 
nent and impregnable fixtures in the world. This latest change of 
administration is the most notable of all, not alone because it is 
the latest and therefore makes the number greater than ever 
before, but still more because of its quality, or of its circum- 
stances. In all three respects, of personality, of party, and of 
civic policy, it presents the greatest contrast and involves the 
greatest change in all our history. Yet never was acquiescence 
more instant, more universal, or more complete. “It is,” said 
De Tocqueville more than eighty-five years ago, “‘a regular state 
of things really founded upon the enlightened will of the people.” 


The Allied Powers finally fixed the German indemnity at a 
mere minor fraction of the damage done and the losses sustained, 
and provided for its payment on the easiest of terms; so that, in 
emulation of Clive, they might well declare themselves to be 


astonished at their own moderation. Yet the characteristic 
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German whine is heard, and characteristic German hypocrisy is 
practised in an effort to escape payment. Official authorities 
confess Germany to be highly prosperous, probably more so than 
any other important country of Europe. They report between 
eight and nine billion marks new capital invested—cash, fully 
paid—iast year, with dividends of from ten to twenty per cent or 
more paid by leading industries. Yet the German Government 
pleads poverty and inability to do so much as to pay for the goods 
it stole during the war. In the face of such shameless effrontery 
it is gratifying to see the Allies presenting a united and resolute 
front and calling Marshal Foch into council as to the ways and 
means of compelling the impudent recalcitrant to yield. It 
would be a deplorable thing to have war resumed, even though it 
were on the eastern side of the Rhine. Yet it would be a still 
more ominous and mischievous thing to permit Germany to win 
her game of camouflage and bluff. But we have no notion that 
there will be a resumption of war, or any need of it. As we 
recall a certain historic incident, Colonel Crockett did not have 
actually to shoot at the coon in the tree. It came down. 


The occurrence of numerous cases of typhus fever, with a large 
proportion of deaths, in various places in this country gave cause 
for indignation rather than panic. There is indeed never cause 
for panic in such cases, for the indulgence of that mad passion 
would merely aggravate the trouble. But there was reason for 
hot wrath at the scandalous negligence or laxity of the Federal 
immigration service in letting dozens of typhus suspects, swarm- 
ing with the plague-conveying vermin, pass freely through the 
port gates and mingle with the population of our great cities, and 
in actually refusing to codperate with the local health officials in 
delousing aliens and thus preventing the spread of the pestilence. 
This defiant disregard of the public health was maintained until 
we seemed to be on the verge of national disaster. Then the 
Immigration Bureau reversed its tactics and flew to the opposite 
extreme. A little time ago there was a clash between the Labor 
Department and the State Department, over the deporta- 
tion of a stowaway. Still more serious was this later clash be- 
tween the Immigration Bureau and the Public Health Service. 
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The practical disappearance of the London Athenaeum after 
ninety-three years of distinguished service may be said to mark 
an epoch in journalism and literature. Only a little younger than 
the Examiner and the Literary Gazette, and contemporary with 
the Spectator, it easily ranked first, for many years, as an organ 
of serious literary criticism. Its decline and fall must raise the 
question of the status of such criticism in our day; and of the 
still more elaborate essays of the Edinburgh and the Quarterly 
Reviews. Would there be much popular demand now for such 
book reviews as those of Macaulay and Croker and Gifford and 
Lockhart and their colleagues? 


Secretary Hoover’s recommendation of nation-wide coérdina- 
tion of industries would not be easy of execution, but it would 
unquestionably be of the very greatest practical value. It calls 
attention to what is certainly one of the greatest of our economic 
needs, every step toward the fulfilment of which is to be regarded 
with encouragement and gratification. It is quite true, as Mr. 
Hoover says, that with proper codrdination such a thing as over- 
production is impossible. If every farmer in the land were chiefly 
to grow red peppers, or if every shoe factory were to make noth- 
ing but dancing pumps, there would doubtless be great over-pro- 
duction of those useful articles, and a disastrous shortage of 
others. What is needed is that production shall be as accurately 
as possible proportioned to demand. For this to be done by 
government compulsion would be neither practicable nor desir- 
able. The Government could manifestly, however, greatly 
facilitate the doing of it with a suitable service of survey and 
report, leaving the practical application of the principle to indus- 
trialists themselves, who should be impelled to it by the most 
fundamental considerations of self-interest. 


In the death of Prince Peter Kropotkin the world was bereft of 
one of its too few men of real genius. As the physical geographer 
of the Asian Continent his services to science were unsurpassed 
by any other since Humboldt, while as a social and industrial 
economist he must rank as the foremost of his school, however 
much we may dissent from many of his principles. Perhaps the 
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best vindication of his politico-social career was found in its 
ending. Years ago he was proscribed and condemned to death 
because of his opposition to the despotism of the Czars, and,he 
was regarded as a ““Red”’ Radical and Anarchist. At the end he 
was proscribed and condemned to death because of his opposition 
to the still more detestable despotism of the Bolshevist usurpers, 
and was regarded as bourgeois and reactionary. Yet from first 
to last he never changed his principles. 


The election of Dr. Angell to the Presidency of Yale University 
is one of the most significant and auspicious events in higher 
education which has occurred in our time, whether regarded 
subjectively or objectively. Its real purport is epigrammatically 
expressed in the phrase which spontaneously arose on every side 
at announcement of the election, the Nationalization of Yale. 
Hitherto Yale has taken her Presidents from among her own men. 
Now she goes outside their ranks and selects one who has never 
in any way been connected or associated with her. If that 
means increased nationalization of a university which has long 
been one of the most liberal and most national in its spirit and 
scope, it obviously means no less the nationalization of American 
university life and work in general. Years ago “freshwater 
college” was a term of contempt and reproach. Yet it is from 
such an institution that Yale gets her new head. Similarly the 
New England colleges were regarded as narrow and parochial; 
yet one of the most typical of them turns to Michigan for a Presi- 
dent. It is a welcome demonstration of the unity of spirit and of 
purpose which animates American scholarship regardless of 
location or tradition. 


Opposition to the proposed Federal Education law, which 
would develop the present Commissionership of Education into 
a Secretaryship in the Cabinet, seems to be chiefly based upon 
a mistaken ground, or upon quite groundless apprehensions. It 
is feared, we are told, that there would be discrimination against 
if not outright prohibition of church and private schools, and 
that all education would be secularized and made official. The 
best answer to that is that no such inclination has been developed 
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by any Commissioner of Education, and that if it has not ap- 
peared in the Bureau, it would not be likely to appear in a 
Department of Education. Moreover, no such inclination has 
ever appeared in any State under State control of the schools; 
save in Michigan, where the attempt has been conspicuous 
chiefly for the swift and overwhelming condemnation which it 
incurred. There may be valid objections, on other grounds, to a 
national Department of Education, though we cannot recall 
having heard them. On the other hand the appalling condition 
confronts us of widely prevalent and increasing illiteracy, not 
merely among immigrants and the negroes of the South, but also 
among native white men and women throughout the country. 
It may be problematic whether a Secretary of Education in the 
Cabinet could abate that ominous evil; but it must surely be 
conceded that if he could, we should by all means have him to do 
it. And it would be profitable and gratifying to have those who 
oppose such an arrangement suggest some other and more hope- 
ful method of dealing with what must be regarded as one of the 
greatest and most ominous of our national evils. 





NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 


Great Men anp Great Days. By Stéphane Lauzanne. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. 


Is it the function of a great editor to influence public opinion or merely to 
crystalize it? The answer is, of course, that in doing the one he does the 
other. Yet an editor convinces rather by exposition than by dialectics. One 
has to judge of his opinions not so much by their proof as by their inherent 
reasonableness, not so much by their originality as by their simplicity, not so 
much by their ingenuity as their honesty. Brilliant a great editor may be 
both as reasoner and as descriptive writer, but not with a lawyer-like subtlety. 
He is judge rather than lawyer—an unofficial judge in the court of public 
opinion, from which there is no appeal except to the court of history. And 
the public—not altogether at the mercy of its leaders, despite the growing 
difficulty of being really informed about public questions and public men— 
will always in the long run estimate the judge correctly. Samuel Butler says 
that most arguments convince us by their mere statement, or not at all; 
and the corollary of this is mere plausibility or mere special pleading can 
generally be recognized. We know when we are being propagandized or 
subjected to sly insinuation. We require of the leaders of public opinion 
that they shall be so straightforward that when they are biassed or when they 
fall into exaggerated statements of personal views, these opinions or impres- 
sions of theirs shall be advanced for just what they are worth and not supported 
by specious proof: otherwise we know that they are not playing the game. 
The morality of the profession of journalism is thus rather more like the 
morality of letters than the morality of science. And, as a cat may look at a 
king, a literary critic may venture to express his mind about a book like 
Lauzanne’s Great Men and Great Days. 

“Often,” writes M. Lauzanne, “the journalist is wrong; but at least he 
leaves behind him portraits into the making of which he has put all his good 
faith.” And concerning the good faith of the author’s portraitures there can 
be no manner of doubt; the quality shines out between the lines of brilliant, 
though often slight and sometimes consciously restrained description. 

Some of these pictures are little more than slight pencil sketches. No 
attempt is made to paint Théophile Delcassé, for example, as a life-size, 
heroic figure, yet a just impression is firmly and delicately outlined. “The 
judgment we can pass on M. Delcassé amounts to little. History will cast 
the final ballot; she will say whether it was a great or a little man who created 
around France that defense of alliances so solid that when the thunderbolt of 
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aggression was hurled at her in 1914, France could clothe herself in these 
alliances as a shield.” The man’s achievement stands out, and, though the 
personal touches are few, so does the man. One does not easily forget the 
picture of M. Delcassé on the day in 1898 when he first took possession of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, a physically small man, with “a squad of well- 
sharpened pencils with fine points” on the table before him, nor his tranquil 
remark to his first visitor: “Now I am going to get to work. The first thing 
I am going to do is to straighten out all our differences with England.” 

Other portraits, though hardly more pretentious, are more lively and strik- 
ing—they are incisively lined. Marshall Joffre who “gave forth confidence 
in the same way that other men give forth disquiet and agitation’; David 
Lloyd George, of whom it is said that he is “always sincere—or at least he 
gives the impression of being sincere; only his sincerities are contradictory— 
and this impression he does not give’; Georges Clémenceau, drawn with few 
strokes, and without caricature, yet really portrayed as in an engraving—a 
marvellous study—these descriptions, one thinks, could hardly be improved 
upon through more detail: they are sketches that serve all the purposes of 
paintings. 

One is particularly interested, of course, in what M. Lauzanne writes about 
America, about Roosevelt, about Wilson. All these have been so much 
written about that it is surprising to find a real freshness and distinction in 
the expression even of a foreigner’s views. M. Lauzanne scores, it may be 
said, not only by his detachment and his obvious good faith, but by a modera- 
tion and an easy skill in the selection of particulars which are elements in the 
characteristic French clearness. It is the professorial quality in the mind of 
Woodrow Wilson that he stresses: “Some people think this man is a dreamer, 
others hold that he is a genius. He is neither dreamer nor genius; he was a 
college professor. . . . He thought that he could play professor to the 
entire world.” With real insight, the author gives prominence to a charac- 
teristic that was apparent to students who sat in Mr. Wilson’s classes before 
he became a political figure: “‘The most curious thing is that his phrases 
often lay themselves open to entirely different interpretations.”” The estimate, 
however, is studiously just: “It was and will remain to the imperishable 
credit of President Wilson that he solidified the three sections of America, 
that he brought into unison the eager East, the nonchalant West, that he 
welded into one 110,000,000 men of all races, all tendencies, all origins.” On 
the other hand, the sketch of Roosevelt is familiar and personal, portraying 
him as a great human being rather than as a type of mind: it is our own 
Roosevelt that we see in these pages. Of America the author speaks with the 
same good taste and with the same sureness of instinct as to what it is worth 
while to say. It is a little surprising, perhaps, to be told that “the great and 
immense virtue of the American people is its spirit of discipline”; yet on reflec- 
tion one is inclined to think that, despite apparent exceptions, this view is 
correct. 
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Artistic, though never artful, nicely proportioned in all their parts to the 
author’s purpose and to the needs of those for whom he writes, exact in em- 
phasis; above all as convincing through good faith as through knowledge or 
wit, these sketches by M. Lauzanne are both informing and impressive. 





Democracy AND THE Human Equation. By Alleyne Ireland. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 


Is Alleyne Ireland intent upon restating certain evident truths about 
government or is he endeavoring to define a standpoint from which a new 
departure may hopefully be made? His whole book is so much in the nature 
of an essay—an endeavor towards some conclusion—that it is a little hard to 
answer this question. 

Certainly, the author has collected and has stated in exact and original 
language, some not unusual criticisms of democratic government and of the 
popular conception of such government. He perceives everywhere a tendency 
to rhapsodize about government, to regard it as something that it is not and to 
consider it capable of doing what it cannot do. He reminds us that govern- 
ment cannot change human nature, that the “human equation,” that unreck- 
oned factor, is fundamental. Nor can education make us capable of democ- 
racy, if we have not the latent aptitude for it. An excursion into biology 
convinces us that inherited traits are practically unalterable. You can 
ad-ducate a man (to use an expressive word of Mr. Ireland’s coinage) almost 
indefinitely; that is you can go on teaching him new facts; but you cannot 
educate him beyond a certain point—you cannot bring out what is not in him. 
Our government, moreover, which was intended to be, and which ought to be, 
a representative government, tends continually to become government by 
delegation—quite a different thing; for government by delegation implies all 
the weaknesses of which democracy has been traditionally accused. Of late 
years, persistent efforts have been made to secure direct legislation through 
such devices as the initiative, referendum, and recall, and more recently the 
menace of Bolshevism and of all the various subversive tendencies for which 
Bolshevism is a convenient label, has become too serious to be disregarded. 
But have we the virtues of democracy? These virtues, Mr. Ireland thinks, 
are more or less mythical; democracy has no real causal connection with many 
of the values associated with it, and some of these values are faiths rather than 
realities. What, for example, is freedom? The author subjects the whole 
concept to a destructive analysis, and seems to show that, in any reasonable 
interpretation of the term, freedom has little application to conditions in the 
United States to-day. The whole exposition, though keen and forcible, may 
be a little trying to readers other than those whose habit of mind is rhapsodic. 

Perhaps it would be a fair summing up of much that Mr. Ireland writes in 
this book to say that while democracy (which came into being gradually and 
more or less fortuitously as the reaction from certain abuses) has been fairly 
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successful in preventing the oppressions it was designed to guard against, it 
has succeeded in little more than this; and that an ideal representative govern- 
ment, which is the best medium between autocracy and democracy, seems 
scarcely workable among the American people to-day. 

All this may be granted. But what is the conclusion? What guidance for 
future thinking, not to say future action, can we derive from Mr. Ireland’s 
extraordinary synthesis of criticisms—biological and other—upon the current 
ideas? In the first place, of course, we must adhere as closely as possible to 
the representative principle, have minds of our own, and oppose the initiative, 
referendum, and recall. In the second place, we must get ready to advance 
along three new lines. These are, (1) the science of eugenics, (2) a new science 
of government based on psychological principles, and (3) a limitation of the 
suffrage. 

Just here one finds obstacles. If eugenics and scientific government are 
imposed upon us—through the control or leadership of the few, of course— 
are we not going to incur some of those very evils which democracy aims to 
prevent? For the solid core of truth in democracy is just this: that while 
leadership must be with the few, the few are never to be trusted not to oppress 
when they have the power to do so. We are blameworthy in our general 
disregard of the expert; but God help us if the experts rule us! Indeed, Mr. 
Ireland’s programme—f such it may be called—seems to require, for its accept- 
ance and for its wise and just application, exactly that higher level of char- 
acter and intelligence which he says does not exist in our present democracy. 

It would appear, then, that we must muddle along, making the best of the 
kind of government that we have and resisting disruptive influences as well as 
our present level of intelligence and character permits, until some unforeseen 
change occurs or until some superior power intervenes. When the requisite 
stage of evolution is reached, then the complete programme of eugenics and sci- 
entific government will be forthcoming, and then, no doubt, there will be no 
difficulty about its application. 

Mr. Ireland’s criticism is broad in its scope, and it is of the kind that prom- 
ises well because it draws ideas from many different sources; but it hardly 
aims to be more than thought-provoking. 





Tue Poems or Henry Van Dyke: A New and Revised Edition. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Perhaps no American man of letters since Longfellow has produced a larger 
amount of really commendable, uniformly good, and well finished verse than 
has come from the practised pen of that admirable scholar and writer, Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke. It is of Longfellow that one thinks as one reads these 
highly literary poems, by no means lacking in “soul”. The broad culture, the 
cordial tone, the simplicity of heart, the purity of feeling, are all there—with 
now and then a touch of felicity in expression or a hint of originality in thought 
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that almost claims inspiration. Is there in all this anything to command the 
attention of those who think, and whose thought is stimulated and sustained 
by the form of poetry and by its power of expressing insight? 

Certainly, there is in Dr. Van Dyke’s work nothing of the intense personality, 
the assertion of fact, the challenging note of modern poetry generally. It 
would have created no surprise if it had been published fifty years ago. In 
many ways, the difference is all in Dr. Van Dyke’s favor. He is not afraid of 
being too well understood. He does not imply that if you do not understand 
him, so much the worse for you. He takes pains to be clear, and if he intends 
to venture beyond the common circle of thought, he is careful to prepare his 
readers for the venture. He is in this respect old-fashioned. Yet an old- 
fashioned method is not necessarily a bad one—nor an easy one. If it were 
easy, more would resort to it. No: the evidence all seems to show that the 
method of free verse and saying what you personally please, whatever it may 
be in its upper ranges, is, in its middle, or school-girl estate, by far the easier. 
And may one say, without suspicion of scoffing, that the union of a ripe and 
cultivated understanding with a certain human instinct and with real simplic- 
ity of heart is of singular value, even though it does not amount to genius? 

But as for commanding power, or even notable vigor, one has to say frankly 
that one does not find it. The insight expressed in Dr. Van Dyke’s poetry is, 
for the most part, just the insight of all of us in our pensive moments, a little 
developed and clarified. 

How long the echoes love to play 
Around the shore of silence, as a wave 
Retreating circles down the sand 


So in the heart 
When, fading slowly down the past 
Fond memories depart .. . 


Yes, Holmes, or even Wordsworth, need not have been ashamed of this con- 
ceit, or of the expression; yet the idea, familiar enough and belonging some- 
how rather to a passing manner of thought than to the ages, seems not to have 
been waiting for just these words. Rather, a familiar emotion is set forth in 
comely garb, leaving a momentary impression of pleasure in the fitting adorn- 
ment of our all too human conceptions—nothing more. 

Both the strength and the weakness of Dr. Van Dyke’s poetry appear to be 
suggested by the fact that he can tell simple tales in verse much better than 
verse can generally be made to tell them. Who can resist such a beginning as— 

In robes of Tyrian blue the king was drest 
A jewelled collar shone upon his breast. . . . 


Faith in the value of the poetic message, an endowment none too common, 
enables the poet to appeal simply and naturally to what is childlike in his 
readers. 
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Ear.ty Tupor Poetry. By John Berdan, Assistant Professor of English 
in Yale University. New York: the Macmillan Company. 


In general, while the period from 1485 to 1547 might be thought of as a 
difficult and therefore tempting field for literary research, few would suppose 
that a book not only scholarly, but charming and even somewhat edifying 
could be written about the poets of this period. Such a book, however, is the 
recent work of Professor Berdan. 

It is perhaps not surprising that a scholar should be able to trace certain 
tendencies through the writings of Hawes, Skelton, John Heywood, Sir Thomas 
More, Wyatt, Surrey, and others. “Tendencies,” however, if purely literary, 
are likely to be very tenuous things, and if genuinely and obviously part of 
the current of an age are too often seen as but faintly manifested in literature— 
especially in such literature as the early Tudor poets produced. It is note- 
worthy that Professor Berdan, while performing with scrupulous exactness 
the scholarly duty of tracing the change in habits of expression which these 
poets illustrate, is so far from losing sight of the larger aspects of his subject 
that he actually gives to such expressions as “the scholastic tradition,” “the 
medizval tradition,” and “humanism,” a substantial and exact meaning which 
they have hitherto scarcely possessed in the reader’s mind. In a word, Pro- 
fessor Berdan is au fonde completely human in his treatment of the subject. 
When he delves into such scholastic lore as the detailed directions for writing 
rhymed Latin verse contained in the old rhetorics, he does so not without a 
sense of humor, and the unexpected result is that one actually achieves a cer- 
tain sympathy for things scholastic. After all, are we not somewhat scholastic 
ourselves? Moreover, we owe something quite definitely to the labors and even 
to the pedantries and affectations of those men who first enriched the English 
tongue with Latin words. And then it is fascinating to watch the emergence 
of the modern point of view. What Ascham says of affectation in style is so 
much like what all modern rhetoricians say of affectation in style! 

But if it is a considerable achievement to reconstruct the spirit of an age 
with such slender materials as those with which Professor Berdan is obliged to 
work—literary matter requiring the greatest care and skill to interpret it cor- 
rectly,—it is still more remarkable that the author should have succeeded in 
giving life and personality to such a poet as Skelton. A harsh versifier, a writer 
of interminable, more or less incoherent tirades, half allegorical and conven- 
tional, half personal and vindictive; a schoolman by training, hostile in spirit 
to the new learning; it seems impossible really to know him. The author of 
Piers Ploughman seems a much more conceivable character than he! Yet 
once understand the man’s motives and his setting, and he becomes as real a 
figure as Pope. 

The secret of the author’s success is that he does not love analysis for its 
own sake, and that by virtue of a delicate judgment and a nice sense of pro- 
portion he knows how to produce not merely a pattern but a picture. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


“SPIRITUALITY VERSUS SPIRITISM ” IS CHALLENGED 


Sir: 

I read the fine article by Winifred Kirkland on Spirituality versus Spiritism 
in your January issue with a decided thrill, reread it still thrilled but challenged, 
and again reread it to find it, for all its brave spirit, riddled with sophistry. 

In the first place, it is clear that Miss Kirkland thus gaily discards spiritism 
because she, herself, has been satisfied. She is evidently acquainted with the 
spiritistic hypothesis and is not incredulous of its claims. She is the heir of 
those intrepid and loving people who sought the truth even in the abhorred 
haunts of professional mediumship and charlatanry, and pulled us out from 
under the heap of materialism in which our very souls smothered. Their 
discoveries were a necessary completion to the majestic pronouncements of 
natural science. Their work is not over. They need our support in their 
valiant effort to conquer “the last enemy.” To be sure, Miss Kirkland grudg- 
ingly accords an obscure little corner to the regular investigators of psychic 
phenomena. That is not enough. When a dearly-loved person dies, we, who 
have been trained so rigidly in the laws of physical causation, who have been 
told that “thought and emotion are juices secreted by the brain as bile is 
secreted by the liver,” need to hear the facts of the spirit fearlessly proclaimed 
by people near at hand, dealt with as a matter of common knowledge, not as 
something occult and rather disreputable. We need to know that our dead 
live, not because immortality could be or should be, but because it is,—that 
they live, indeed, and have given proof thereof. 

To be sure, Miss Kirkland leaves another avenue. She has evidently, 
as have many others, a little psychic power, enough to make her convincingly 
aware, at times, of the nearness of her dead. So many people have not that 
power; and so many who have it, mistrust it. When we are told that the last 
tender, radiant smile of our beloved is nothing but “the sublime delirium that 
precedes death,” how shall we believe, in our intervals of dull depression, that 
these moments of keen “knowing” are aught but delusion? 

Again, Miss Kirkland says that one may bravely accept the alternative of 
extinction. For ourselves, perhaps, and for the old, it is possible to face 
silence and an absolute ending. But can we thus lightly renounce for young 
and ardent beings who were crowded out of life with all their living yet to do? 
I think we cannot taste any common joy of air or sunshine, if we feel that they 
have lost all even in unregretful oblivion. 

Miss Kirkland further contends “‘that the dead desire of us a serenity so 
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poised that they need not stop to worry about us.” True; and it is to fine 
passages like that that her article owes much of its appeal. How maintain 
that serenity if we fear, as many do, that our very dear are cheated and 
robbed? 

She says that they come to us, when summoned “under the stress of patient 
pity.” Facts do not bear that contention out, but that, on the contrary, they 
seek every avenue of approach, even in the teeth of our reluctant unbelief, 
and are glad beyond words when they succeed in reaching us. 

She claims that our preoccupation with the affairs of another world leads to 
a neglect of our duties in this. In the first place, nothing is more selfish than 
the absorption of a hopeless grief. Anything that lightens that tends to 
restore people to their normal activities. In the second place, our dead are 
the first to reproach us for moping and to urge us on in the fight. Again, 
those very few who believe themselves to be in constant communication with 
their dead spend with them far less time, a few minutes of earned leisure only, 
than would be spent with the living persons. That they are not neglectful of 
the claims of humanity upon them is proved by the examples of Sir Oliver 
Lodge and of Mrs. Sewall, a list of whose beneficent activities is given by 
Booth Tarkington in the introduction to her book, Neither Dead Nor Sleeping. 
Perhaps a greater proof still is the world-shaking labors of a little band of 
despairing men who saw their crucified master many times in the few months 
that followed his death and who summoned him frequently when “two or 
three were gathered together in his name.” 

Of course, there are always the people who seek material gain from palmists, 
astrologers, and fortune-tellers of all kinds. But I cannot see that even this 
situation would not be helped by a more ardent and open championship of 
spiritism; for if the Society for Psychical Research could have funds for a 
foundation, it could protect the better type of medium from commercial use 
and trickery, and aid in discountenancing the others. Nor can I believe that 
our spirit friends could or would give sufficiently good tips on the stock market 
to make that a serious menace. 

Last but not least, Miss Kirkland seems to hold that faith is not faith that 
needs proof. In other words, “Faith is,” as the small boy defined it, “‘believ- 
ing in things that ain’t so.” But is it not of the essence of faith that one 
believes, proves, demonstrates to the unbelieving, and then proceeds to an- 
other faith, eternally crossing the chasm on an hypothesis, but building that 
hypothesis into a bridge over which less daring feet may follow? Miss Kirk- 
land says that “death has been the only adventure that could not be stolen 
from any human creature.” That, of course, is a bit sentimental. When 
that adventure comes, it is entered into, usually, very quietly, very beautifully, 
in spite of the throes of physical dissolution. An adjustment is made for the 
departing spirit. Dread in the last moments, seems impossible. Of that 
adventure we could hardly rob the passing soul by any beliefs or unbeliefs of 
ours. But why we should not rob death of the black, ignorant terror that 
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surrounds it often in the minds of the living, I do not know, unless we wish to 
keep that terror for disciplinary purposes, as did the mediaeval church. It 
would be an adventure, indeed, if with all the conscious faculties with which 
we are endowed, in coéperation with those who reach back to us with such 
passionate kindness from the other side, we could conquer death, at least to 
the extent of developing that fine psychic sense that would enable us to feel, 
as a real thing, the interpenetration of worlds, to draw inspiration from the 
higher, and to build our purposes to it. The universe is not made yet. Into 
our hands, if evolution means anything, is confided part of its making. It 
may seem an absurdity in ages hence that death was ever the complete shut- 
off that it often nowis. ‘“‘ What we shall be it doth not yet appear.” 

All in all, it seems to me that Miss Kirkland says very beautifully, very 
nobly, that she, personally, is so constituted that she has been able to accept 
the proof of survival, that she has an intimate perception of her own dead, and 
that she feels this to be enough for the living of a brave life. In this she can 
speak for many but not for all. The wider, more commonplace acceptance of 
the conclusions of spiritism would mean that the great majority would lack 
the desire or patience for any kind of investigation. But to the few who have 
given us back the soul, of which the scientific assertions of the last century did 
seem to have robbed us, and who would follow that soul into its next abode to 
bring us back a sure word of its worth and continuity, let us give an open, 


ungrudging, unashamed support. Columbus was not the only one with new 
worlds to win. 


Lorna R. F. Brrtwe tt. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


MR. PINCHOT HAS A CRITIC 
Dear Sir: 

Mr. Pinchot in his article ““The Economic Significance of Forestry’ in Taz 
Nort AMERICAN Review for February, presents a situation of much im- 
portance. His course of reasoning and his conclusions do not appear to me 
to be entirely correct, however. 

Forestry is a subject in which it is obviously very difficult to separate senti- 
ment from clear logic. In discussing the practical production of timber for 
strict commercial utilization, it seems to me that the effect of known natural 
economic laws must be given the closest attention. Just at this time, for 
example, the more or less uncertain returns from timber production are less 
attractive to the ordinary investor, than are the returns from most industrial 
investments, and it is difficult to escape from the conclusion that industry 
needs money for manufacturing and transportation more than it does for crops 
of trees to mature fifty or more years hence. We have no grounds for believ- 
ing that current investment opportunities do not indicate where money would 
do the most good in commercial life, and we have no assurance that the pro- 
gramme of intensive forestry under Federal supervision, which Mr. Pinchot 
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appears to recommend would yield wood worth the cost of production. Nor 
would timber produced at the expense of the tax-payer instead of at the 
expense of the consumer be necessarily cheap. 

Although timber is indispensable for certain products, we may be better off 
with less of it for other products. Most of us prefer steel cars to wooden 
ones, for example, even if we prefer wooden toothpicks to pins. From the 
standpoint of the public good, dissociated with commercial life, I should prefer 
to see money put into education and charity, rather than into trees. 

The development of forestry in the United States, also, has been handi- 
capped by failure to give forest fire protection attention which is adequate to 
the need. Without adequate fire protection, any other step in forestry is 
wasted. If we could concentrate on this need during the next ten or twenty 
years, and meet it completely, relegating reforestation and regulation of cut- 
ting to the future, the effort would be more productive than has been the past 
policy of urging methods prematurely intensive. 

In reference to the important subject of timber for military requirements, 
our policy should be directed to the specific needs. A lot of poorly developed 
second growth is not going to furnish airplane stock. I have read no recom- 
mendations that provision be made for production or conservation of the spe- 
cial high grade lumber necessary for certain military uses, although the Forest 
Service has made a step in the right direction in publishing a recent bulletin on 
black walnut utilization during the war. 

Mr. Pinchot’s discussion of the relations of wood-producing and wood-con- 
suming States opens up the whole field of political policy between the States 
and the Federal Government. It requires too comprehensive a study of 
political philosophy to be taken into account in determining practical measures 
in the woods. Furthermore, Mr. Pinchot seriously jeopardizes the cause of 
forestry by opposing in fact, the democratic and practical plan of codperation 
between the States and the Federal Government embodied in the Snell bill, 
H. R. 15,327, which has the support of the Forest Service, of the wood-pro- 
ducing States at least, and of important wood-using industries. Much as we 
owe to Mr. Pinchot as the father of forestry in this country, more effective and 
more harmonious results can now be secured, under our democratic institu- 
tions, by many foresters working more or less independently but harmoniously, 
throughout the country, than under an over-centralized head. 

P. T. Coouiper. 

Bangor, Maine. 


ANOTHER VIEW 
Sir: 

I read the splendid article by the Honorable Gifford Pinchot in Tas Nort 
American Review of February, and I have, as I wrote Mr. Pinchot, quoted 
some portions of it in a bulletin which I have just written on our rapidly dis- 
appearing wood supply in Canada. 
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This article of Mr. Pinchot is one of the best that I have ever read, and the 
extracts which I have made, I think, are particularly striking and cannot be 
reprinted too often, as the public needs to be aroused from its apathy regarding 
its rapidly vanishing wood supply, which is without doubt the most important 
problem facing this continent to-day. 

Frank J. D. Barnyum. 


Annapolis Royal, N. S. 


THE INNATE VICIOUSNESS OF TYPE 
Sir: 

I have read with great interest William Roscoe Thayer’s article “The Close 
of an Epoch” in the March number of Toe Nortn Amexican Review. 
I am, however, very much surprised to find a glaring error on page 292 where 
it says that Count Bernstorff “was a frequent and welcome visitor at the 
White House until the beginning of 1918.” Count Bernstorff was dismissed 
on 8rd February 1917 and sailed from New York on February 14th, let us 
hope never to return to Washington. Do you not think you ought to furnish 
libraries with an erratum slip in bound sets of Taz Nortn American Review?’ 

G. F. Bowerman, 
Librarian. 
The Public Library of the District of Columbia, Washington. 


Sir: 
Will you allow me to thank Mr. George F. Bowerman, Librarian of the Pub- 


lic Library of the District of Columbia, for calling attention to a typographical 
slip in my article on “The Close of an Epoch,” in the March Review? 
On page 292, the date “1918” should obviously be 1917. 
As I state elsewhere in my article that the United States broke off relations 
with Germany in 1917, I trust that few readers were misled by the slip. 
Witu1am Roscoe THAYER. 


Cambridge, Mass. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


Having accepted a position in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States, George 
Harvey, conformably to the regulations of 
the State Department, will be wholly dis- 
sociated from the direction of THe Nortu 
AMERICAN Review from the date of the forth- 
coming number. 

During his absence, the Review will be 
conducted upon the same lines as heretofore 
by his associates in its management since 
1915, namely: 
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